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FEUDAL TIMES; 

OH, 

TWO SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


A Romanes of Daring and Ad- 
venture. 

(Trans' it d especially f>r the FAVORITE from 
f he French of Paul Duplesais.) 


CHAPTER III* 

THE INTERDICTED HOUSE. 

It wat» six o’clock in the evening when the 
two cavaliers ro<Ie out of Saint Pardoux. Fora 
long time they rode in silence, broken at length 
by Captain Roland. 

“Chevalier,” he said, “ will it be agreeable to 
you to talk for a few minutes on the subject 
of politics? It is indispensable, if our friendly 
engagement is to hold, that I would ascertain 
jour opinions. Are you for the king, or for 
Messeigneurs de Guise ? For my own part I 
niake no attempt to conceal it from you — and 
heaven send that your way of looking at the 
matter may be the same as my own— I am for 
both !” 

“ Captain,” replied Raoul, “T arrived In Franca 


“ * YOU ME, ' VARQ1 

but a few days back, and have, therefore, a very 
imperfect knowledge of the affairs of the king- 
dom ; but, nevertheless, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare to you that if I were called upon to take 
one side or the other, I should humbly offer my 
sword to the king.” 

“Mistake, dear comrade — mistake ! The 
king’s resources are used up; he has no meausol 
recompensing his faithful servants.” 

“ In ottering him my sword, I should consult 
no persouul interest, but should act simply in 
obedience to the voice of my conscience and 
honor. The king, whatever may be his defects 
as a man, remains none the less the elect and 
representative of heaven upon earth, and as 
such everyone owes him obedience and respect.” 
Captain Roland smiled. 

“Ah, dear chevalier,” he cried, “ you look on 
! politics from the worst point of view — the senti- 
mental side. You have yet a great deal to learn.” 
At this moment the conversation of the two 
friends was suddenly interrupted by the blast of 
a trumpet. 

I h a simultaneous action, both laid their 
hand** upon their weapons of defence. 

“ The devil strangle me if we are not already 
sighted by those infernal apostles. If I could 
only cut the throat of that burly musician, who 
is calling down upon us those gentlemen’s pis- 
tols and daggers, it would be some satisfaction ; 
but I can see nobody. Can you see anybody.” 
“No, I can see no one,” replied Raoul, after 
ho had raised himself in his stirrups, and looked 
i on every side of him. “ Let ns push on.” 


;ra!’ cried TtAomJ* 

The road they were traversing was a kind of 
path worn upon a stony soil ; here and there on 
either hand, grew a few pear and wild cheiry 
trees, then in "blossom ; but altogether the con- 
figuration of the ground was bur little adapted 
to the purposes of an ambuscade. 

After riding on for somo distance further, at 
as rapid a rate as the heavy harness of the cap- 
; tain’s horse permitted, they came insightofthe 
j fortified house of which they were in search. 

Tills house, built upon an eminence, and sur- 
rounded by a wide and deep moat, had mo-tofthe 
| characteristics of a castle. Its extremely thick 
outer walls were evidently almost cannon-proof. 

“Pardieu !” cried Raoul, with a joyous smile 
I and air, “the Demoiselle d’Krlanges is well pvo- 
1 tected.” 

Arrived before the principal gate or gate of 
honor, the captain seized his companion’s rein, 
and pulled his steed up short. He had caught sight 
; of l be muzzle of an arquebus projected from 
above the supports of the drawbridge. 

A moment later, and a rough voice was heard 
demanding : « Who goes there ?” 

“Two travellers who request hospitality for 
the night,” replied the captain. 

“ Are you Catholics or Huguenots?” 

For an instant Captain Roland was embar- 
rassed by this question. 

“We are fatigued,” he responded, after a short 
hesitation. 

“Your names and qualities ?” demanded the 

j voice. 

“The Chevalier Raoul Sforzl, and Captain 


Roland de Matircvert. What Heed of ail this 
parleying. Do you fear that I and my friend 
are meditating the capture of your fortified 
house ?” 

“I must consult my mistress, the Dame d’Er. 
langes,” replied the hidden speaker. 

Captain Roland, with a dozen ingeniously and 
vigorously accentuated oaths, expressed the im- 
patience with which these delays filled him. 
Before be had half completed his volley of abuse 
a body of horsemen appeared In the distance. 

“ Here come th^se devil’s whelps!” he cried. 
“Will they never let down this infernal draw- 
bridge ? Dou’t for a moment suppose that I 
speak from the point of view of honor — nothing 
of the sort. It is not only that the condition of 
these scoundrels Is inferior to mine, but because 
they are certain not to have a crown in their 
pockets, that I desire to have nothing todowtth 
them I I care nothing for a fight that offers no 
spoils to the victor. Ah ! the wars of religion 
for that !— gold on both sides— spoils of allies as 
well as of adversaries; that’s worth fighting for. 
There they come over that hill : the scoundrels 
advance In order, as If they knew something 
about the rules of warfare. I’m sorry to see you 
so lightly armed, chevalier. Manage your two 
pistols well, and don’t be carried away by ex- 
citement. Before a quarter of an hour these 

ruffians will be upon us Hallo, here ! open 

your infernal gates.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried the speaker hidden by 
the drawbridge, “my mistress greatly regrets 
to be obliged to refhse you hospitality; but- the 
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night is not far advanced, and it is not more j 
than an hour’s ride further on to the town of 

^^Confound your raven-croak about riding to 
Aveze! don’t you see that a troop of horsemen 
are moving down upon us— the apostles of the 
Marquis de la Tremblais — your mistress’s 
enemy as well as ours ? Does she wish to enjoy 
the sight of our being cut to pieces before her 
closed gates?” 

Raoul who, up to this point had remained 
silent, but whose features had exhibited a mo- 
mentarily Increasing excitement, in sight of the 
approaching band of murderers, now spoke. 

<< Pardleu ! Is it for two gentlemen to wait 
till it pleases a troop of salaried out-throats like 
these to attack them? Why shouldn’t we fall 
upon the apostles ? Forward, captain !” 

« Tudieu !” cried Roland. “ There speaks my 
tiger of Saint Pardoux again ! Dear friend, your 
enthusiasm is contagious. You are right — to us 
belongs the honor of the initiative. Forward!” 

The two friends plunged their spurs into their 
horses’ flanks, and had reached to within five 
hundred paces of their antagonists, when they 
were arrested in the midst of their impetuous 
charge by the soft and penetrating accents of a 1 
woman’s voice. : 

Turnlug their heads, both Raoul and Roland 
were surprised by an apparition as unexpected 
as it was charming. On the further side of the 
moat they beheld the lorrn ol a young givl , 
dressed in white, whose beauty, as far as they 
could distinguish it in the gathering twilight, 
appeared to be of ideal pertection. 

“ Gentlemeu,” she cried, “ if it is really true 
that you are being pursued, you have a right to 
the shelter of my mother’s house; if, on the 
contrary, you design to betray our hospitality, 
heaven will punish you.” 

While she was yet speaking the drawbridge , 
was lowered, and the captain lost notan instant I 
in taking advantage of the protection thus offer- | 
ed to him. After casting behind him a last look 
of defiance at the pursuing troop of assassins, , 
Raoul followed his friend’s example. 

From the moment of the appearance of Diane j 
d’ Erlanges the expression of fury which had 
animated Raoul’s features vanished as if by en- 
chantment 

<• What a lovely girl, captain!” he cried, In a 
whisper to Roland, as they rode side by side 
under the dark and narrow vault of the gate on 
the inner side of the drawbridge. 

“The house looks opulent,” replied the cap- 
tain, “ and the devil’s in it if, with a little man- 
age me nt, we can’t make some honest profit 
here. By all the joys of Paradise,” he murmur- 
ed to himself a few minutes later, when he and 
Raoul were conducted into the presence of the 
lady of the house, “the aspect of the in; erlor more 
than confirms my anticipations! Excellent Dame 
d’Erlauges, I feel thoroughly disposed to devote 
myself to your cause.” 

“Gentlemen,” she said gravely, and rising 
from her seat, “ welcome to my poor house. My 
servants tell me that you are pursued by the 
Marquis de la Tremblais’s people ; I hope that, 
thanks to heaven, you are now out of danger.” 
“Madame,” replied Raoul, bowing respect- 
fully, “ you have saved me from almost inevi- 
table death. Permit me to lay at your feet my 
inviolable gratitude and the offer of my sword.” 
On hearing these words, pronounced not in a 
tone of gallantry, but with the expression of 
perfect sincerity, Captain Roland bit bis mous- 
tache furiously, tud was about to interrupt his 
friend, with the view of putting the tender of 
their services on a footing promising greater 
profit, but Raoul continued : 

“This table ready set, and the hour of the 
day, leads me to believe that you were about 
sitting down to supper. It would distress both 
me and my friend to be the cause of any disar- 
rangement; we should prefer, if you will permit 
us, to join your meal.” 

Tne Dame d’Erlanges ma le a sign of acquies- 
cence, and motioned the captain and Raoul to 
seats placed right and left of her own at the 
table. 

In a very short space of time the captain had 
made up for all the shortcomings of the meal 
furnished by Master Nicolas, and while eating 
lost no opportunity of endeavoring to rectify 
what he eonsidereJ Raoul’s preposterous incon- 
siderate ness in offering his sword without pro- 
mise of fee or reward, to the mistress of an 
evidently rich house. But his intentions were 
entirely baffled and set at nought by the earn- 
estness of the chevalier. 

“ Madame,” cried Raoul, “ I feel certain that 
Ht your call the whole nobility of the province 
would rise in arms and hasten to your aid.” 
For a moment he paused, and then with a 
nlightly faltering voice, continued, “ there is an- 
other and yet simpler means of overcoming 
these odious persecutions of the Marquis de la 
Tremblais. He would not refuse to measure 
swords with a gentleman. Why do you not, 
Mien, place in the hands of a champion of your 
. , wn choosing, the honor of defending you? 
lumbers of your friends would compete for the 
h ionor. Myself, In spite of the small claim I 
•have to *uch a favor, would venture to place 
myself upon the list. And indeed, madame, 
-something teiis me that I should be the victor 
i\n the struggle.* 

The rage of Captain Roland, repressed as it 
was, was terrible to see; but it made no im- 
pression ou the chevalier,. Supper at length 
ti fished, the Dame d’ Erlanges W#e, and saluting 
Raoul with grave courtesy, said.: 

“It is growing late, and doubtless you have 
•need of rest. Do you wish to be shown to your 
¥ -bain her ?” 

Fancying that he detected In this suggestion 
n desire on the part oi the lady to be relieved 


of the presence of her g rests, he bowed ^P^ct- 
fully, and at once followed a valet who attended 
upon him, bearing In his hand a torch of yellow 

Captain Roland, who, towards the end of sup- 
per, had stretched himself on one of the high- 
backed forms placed against the walls of the 
room, had by this time fallen heavily asleep. 

Preceded by the servant carrying the torch, 
Raoul was passing through a long and obscure 
passage, when he heard behind him a light 
rustling sound. Turning round, he saw close to 
him the Demoiselle d’Erlanges. 

“Silence, chevalier!” she said in a whisper. 
•‘At daybreak, to-morrow, go down into the 
garden : I wish to speak with you.” 

The blush that was upon the young girl’s face, 
the trembling of her voice, and the embarrass- 
ment of her manner, told how completely she 
understood the gravity of the step she was tak- 
ing. Raoul was about to auswer, but Diane 
had already disappeared In the darkness of the 
corridor. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A DOUBLE MISSION. 

SDep declined to visit the eyes of the Cheva- 
lier de Sforzi that night. His meeting with 
Captain de Maurevert, the abominable persecu- 
tions of the Marquis de la Tremblais, the dan- 
ger to whioh the ladies of Erlanges were ex- 
posed, aud, more than all, the resplendent 
beauty of Diane, occupied and agitated his mind, 
and rendered sleep impo-sible. 

At the first gleam of dawn, he sprang from 
his bed and hurried to the window of his room, 
with the view of ascertaining the situation of 
, )ie garden. To his great joy he discovered that 
the place of the mysterious rendezvous given 
him by the charming Diane, was immediately 
under his eyes, which rested upon a white and 
vaporous toVm that caused him a violent beat- 
ing of the heart. 

Five minutes later he stood, bowing respect- 
fully before Diane, who, with downcast eyes 
and heaving bosom, was scarcely able to return 
his salutation. 

“Chevalier,” she said timidly, after a few 
moments’ silence, “I do noi understand my 
own boldness— the feeling which has prompted 
me now to address you. Do not interrupt me 
with protestations of devotion; my presence 
here will tell you how much I rely on your 
^oodness — the faith I have in your courage.” 

* Raoul again bowed, and Diane, gradually con 
quering her emotion, continued in a firmer 
tone : 

“For the unusual step 1 have now taken, 
she said, “my excuse must be the horror with 
which my position inspires me. Neither judge 
nor condemn me, I pray of you, before know- 
ing to what extremities I find myself reduced. 
From what passed last night, I know that you 
are acquainted with some of the facts of the 
shameful persecution to which I and ray dear 
mother are subjected by the Marquis de la 
Tremblais ; how terrible those persecutions have 
been, I will not stop to tell you, but will come 
to the present time. So late as yesterday, the 
marquis, by one of his spies, sent me a letter, 
in which he declares that if within forty-eight 
hours I do not repair to his castle, he will burn 
down our house here and put. our servants to 
the sword.” 

“Horrible insolence!” cried Raoul. 

“Alas, It is more than insolence— it is a 
threat,” replied Diane. “In your unexpected 
arrival, aud in your generous ofl'er of your 
* word, I see the hand of Providence— and I 
have not hesitated to address myself to you. 
Oh, chevalier ! — by what means can you save 
iny mother and me from the fate tha t threatens 
us ?” 

“By a very simple means, mademoiselle, 
will challenge the marquis to single combat and 
kill him.” 

A sad smile passed over the lips oi Diane. 

“ The Marquis de la Tremblais will answer 
your challenge with ireason,” she replied. “ He 
does not fight — he murders! He has the fero- 
city of the wild beast, but none of i,ts courage ! 
Forgive me; 1 now see how wrong I have been 
in thus addressing myself to you, when nothing 
but your destruction could result. Forget this 

interview hasten from this place — and leave 

to their unhappy fate the unfortunates whom 
you cannot save !” 

“Abandon you!” cried Raoul, with a flerv 
outburst of indignation. “Is It possible that 
you, a noble demoiselle, can counsel me to 
uch an act of cowardice? Do you count as 
nothing the goodness of your cause— the support 
, tl - beaven ? No— no ! Terror at the thought of 
ailing into the hands of the Marquis de la 
Tremblais breaks down your pride and robs you 
»f the power lo reflect.” 

“I have uo dread of fulliug into the hands of 
he marquis!” she cried, while a shudder passed 
! lirough her young frame. “Death is my secu- 
rity from that. Chevalier,” — as if moved by an 
irresistible impulse— 0 you have a noble heart! 
Will you be my brother?” 

Before Raoul, to whose lips an impassioned 
auswer sprang from the depths of his heart, 
could prouounce a single word, a rough and 
mocking voice sounded in his ears.’ 

“ Parbleu 1 I know all about such fraternal 
arrangements.” 

Raoul’s hand flew to the hilt of his sword ; 
Captain de Maurevert stepped from behind a 
clump of verdure. The apparition of the giant 
caused Raoul a feeling of surprise and anger. 


“ Captain !” he said, haughtily ; “ it appears 
to me that neither I nor Mademoiselle d’Er- 
langes invited you to share in this conversation. 

To listen to confidences not intended for your 
hearing is not the conduct of a gentleman 

Captain, I’ll not detain you ” 

“That’s like youth !” muttered De Maurevert, 
“headstrong, quarrelsome, inconsiderate! Che- 
valier Sforzi, I am sorry I cannot obey your ex- 
tremelv courteous injunction. With me, busi- 
ness takes precedence of everything. You may 
have done wrong to accept me for a companion 
of f rtune, but from the moment, yeu bound 
yourself to m \ you bound yourself to submit to 
the consequences of our association. J ow, I 
tell you clearly, l protest against your beautiful 
project of killing the Marquis de la Tremblais, 
and you, mademoiselle, if you feel tor him a 
hundredth part of the interest he feels for you, 
will loin with me in preventing him from going 
a step nearer to the abyss be is thinking of 
throwing himself into with shut eyes. Trust 
the experience of an old soldier; it Raoul per- 
sists in this mad design of his, he has not an- 
other twenty-four hours to live. If I am not 
very much mistaken, mademoiselle, you would 
be very sorry to see him hanged on a tree by 
the roadside, like a mere hind ?” 

The color fled from Diane’s cheeks, and she 
pressed her hand against her heart, to stay its 
wild throbbing. These marks of strong emo- 
tion did not escape the notice of the sagacious 

crptain. , , ,, „ 

“You see plainly, I am ^ure, nn» demoiselle, 
he continued, “ tlK* certainty of his throwinghis 
ife away for nothing; so forbid his committing, 
mad a folly. Don’t interrupt me, Sforzi, I 
hog; do you not observe that what I am saying 
interesting to mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, yes, captain — pray go ou,” cried Diane. 
Raoul knitted his brows, and with difficulty 
restrained his impatience, while De Maurevert, 

In solemn tones, addressed him as follows . 

“ Chevalier Sforzi, in my person you see the 
chatrgl d'affaires of his Majesty, King Henry the 
Third of France. His Majesty has deigned to 
invest me with full powers to engage in his ser- 
vice loyal servants throughout the entire pro- 
vince of Auvergne. Are you free to enter into 
ills Majesty’s service— ready to swear obedience 
and fidelity to Henry of Valois ? In that case, 
in the name of the king, my master, I here de- 
liver to you, in good and proper form, a brevet, 

,s cornet— honorary— of a troop of light horse.” 
With unbending gravity of tone and manner, 
lie drew from his pourpoint, and handed, to the 
astonishment of Raoul, a parchment bearing the 
king’s seal and signature. A moment’s exami- 
nation satisfied the chevalier that the docu- 
ment, so unexpectedly produced, was of un- 
uestionable authenticity. 

“This honorary brevet,” continued De Maure 
vert, “gives you neither salary nor regular 
•ora in and- It only authorizes yon, in case of an 
irmed rising in Auvergne, to form a troop at 
vour own expense, and to fight against Protes- 
tants or rebels, as the case may be. Once the 
Huguenots beaten, or the revolt put down, you 
will be at liberty to disband your company, and 
ilso to inform his Majesty of whatever services 
you may have rendered him. These privileges 
leave something to be desired, I admit; but 
what is of more immediate importance is this : 
t he nomination, by attaching you to the king, 
gives to your person a character and inviola- 
bility which, up to this moment, was complete-, 
ly wanting to it. For example, it is all but cer- 
tain that, in spite of -his power and daring, the 
Marquis de la Tremblais would never dare to 
hang an officer of the king; though, in a mo- 
ment of ill-temper, he might have him be 
headed.” 

Raoul reflected for a moment, then, in a voice 
as grave as that in which De Maurevert had ad- 
dressed him, said : 


CHAPTER V. 

the insult, 


“I accept, captain. Is it to you that my oath 
of fidelity to the king is to be given ?” 

“ Certainly ; but for that there is no need of 
hurry. All that is essential for the moment is 
for you to fill with your uame the space left, 
blank in the parchment. By my faith, Raoul,” 
he added with a tone of sudden regret, “I’m 
sorry with all my heart, that that can’t be put 
off till to-morrow.” 

“Why?” inquired Raoul, with a puzzled air. 

“ To-morrow will be Tuesday. Well, to-mor- 
row I should have been free, and it would have 
been preferable — to attach you to the house of 
Messieurs de Guise— IPs easily explained,” he 
continued, in auswer to Raoul’s look of bewil- 
derment. “On Mondays I occupy myself with 
his Majesty’s business; on Tuesdays I devote 
myself to that of Messeigneurs de Guise; and 
so, on alternate days. I have already had the 
honor to inform yon, chevalier, how completely 
I am the slave of my word — for a thousand 
quadruples of gold I would not have enrolled 
you among the Guise on a Monday ! I have 


only one thing more to say, chevalier : your 

% . in c* 


t » 1 1 1 \ uur uuuig j v — 

looks, your courage, and your manners tell me 
plainly enough that you are a gentleman. 
Nevertheless, in conformity with my Instruc- 
tions, I must ask yon for proofs of your nobility. 
Raoul started, blushed, and hesitated. 

Before lie had time to reply, the sound of a 
limit mg-horn vibrated in the morning all. 

,‘Good heavens!” cried 1 liRiie, “what new 
danger threatens us ? It is the alarm signal of 
our servams. Let us hasten to the ramparts!” 
The torrifled young mri hurried fiom the gal- 
den, followed silently by the captain and Raoul 
“Heaven protect us, mademoiselle!’ cried 
'■ the first of the servants, whom Diane interro- 
i gated. “ The Marquis de la Tremblais, at the 
head of a troop of horsemen. Is advancing to- | 
I wards the chateau.” 


A few moments brought Raoul and De Mau- 
revel t to the ramparts, ami enabled them t* 
observe completely the movemenis of the ad. 
vancinir cavalca le. 

“Tudieu '” cried the captain ; “ twenty cui- 
rasses ten arquebusses— a mugnlflcent follow- 
Inc’ I almost repent me of that box on the ear 
I lave to Master Benoist. Bah ! the marquis Is 
U ,V, muc h of a gentleman to bear malice against 
me, because I feund It necessary to knock down 
one of his varlets. A frank explanation will 
make us the best friends in the world.” 

While the captain was saying this to himself, 
the marquis, making a sign to Ills escort to halt, 
spurred forward alone to the edge of the moat. 

“ Halloa, varlets !” he cried, “ is it in this 
fashion you receive your lord and master? 
Lower the drawbridge quickly.” 

The Marquis de la Tremblais was about . six or 
seven-and-twenty years of age; his features, 
moulded with extreme delicacy and of irrepro. 
chable regularity, would have been beautiful 
but for the haughty and sneering expression 
they conveyed. In height he was about five 
feet eight, and already his form was bent, either 
by excess, or by fatigue, and indicated that he 
possessed but little bodily strength. 

He wore no defensive armour of any kind, 
and carried only the ordinary sword and dagger 
at his side. At his saddle-bow, however, were u 
pair of long holster pistols, richly damascened 

and of exquisite workmanship. 

“S’death, varlets !— did you hear me?’ he 
cried, with fierce impatience, seeing no sign of 
the drawbridge being lowered. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied t he oldest of t he Dame 
d’Erlanges’ servants, “ the Chaieau de Tative is 
not large enough to hold your numerous escort.” 

“Suspicious!” said the marquis; “but I am 
not surprised, seeing that It is the ordinary 
custom of my vassal, the Dame d’Erlanges, to 
calumniate and defy me! Well, as I wish to 
leave her without excuse for her had faith and 
disobedience, I will enter alone.” 

The marquis turned towards his attendants, 
and with an imperious gesture, motioned them 
to retire. 

“Take care that your confidence does not 
prove fatal to you, monseigneur,” cried one of 
the arquebusiers, moving forward from the 
ranks. “The Huguenots are fond of employing 

In this man Raoul recognized Master Benoiut, 
the chief of t he apostles. 

“ Attack my person !” cried the marquis, with 
a smile of sovereign coutempt ; “ they dare not.” 
As a refusal to allow the seigneur of La Trem- 
blais to enter the chateau would have furnished 
him a kind of motive for com menciug hostilities, 
the drawbridge was let down. 

“Thousand thunders!” cried De Maureveit, 
in a low tone; “this man, my dear Raoul, is 
not so strong as I t hought him. To throw him. 
self like this into the wolfs mouth! Do not you 
think it would be easy for us to make some- 
thing by his blunder ? It is certain that he is 
rich enough to pay a handsome ransom. 

“We may take him prisoner, you mean/- 
and by so doing outrage his confidence, aud 
violate all the laws of hospitality !” 

“ I expected nothing less from you, replied 
the captain. “ Why do you not. take orders - 
you were made for an aflective preacher! Kind S 
inform me in what respect wo should violatt 
the laws of hospitality ? This house U poloun 
—our word is not given to the marqub. 
Moreover, I hold that if he beam me ld-wilf° 
the tap on the skull I gave to his chief apostle. I 
should be a fool not to make use of tbls ad. 
vantage which chance has so opportunel 
thrown in my way. But let us go “own and see 
what passes below, so that, we may at least w 
ready to act according to circumstances. 

When the two companions ol lortune reacM 
the reception-room, the Dame d’Krlauges, pale, 
but with a firm and assured countenance, was 
standing before the marquis, who, seated in an 
ai m onllr, was speaking to her in a harsh tone 
of voice, and with a haughty bearing. 

“ Madame,” he cried, “ I remind you lor tbe 
last time that your fortified house Is within mi 
jurisdiction ; that it Is held directly under m} 
seiguorv; and that you owe me submission aud 
respect. I am determined to punish severely 
vour first disobedience. Instantly direct your 
servants to admit anti provide for the people > o 
my escort, whom your insulting suspicion M* 
compelled me to leave without the walls of toe 

chateau.” _ 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” replied the Daro* 
d’Erlanges, calmly, “ in the name of truth a 
justice L repel your pretensions. I am not yo 
vassal, and I owe obedience only to my lord 
master, Henry III., King of France, 
designs are obvious, your intentions kuoi* _ 
you are seeking a pretext to despoil me ol 
fortune and possessions. Marquis de la 10 
blais, your eenduct is unworthy of a gentle • 
and brings an eternal stain upon your e*c 

cheoiu” . -.,,11 

“Madame,” cried the marquis, white w 
rage, “this last act of rebellion aud unparaon 
able insolence shall ouickly receive due ohast 

menu” t her 

The Dame d’ Erlanges drew herself up w 
full height, and with a proud gesture pointed 
the door. u 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I will not detain j 
any longer.” 0 f 

A sinister smile came upon the thin “P’ 
the Marquis de la Tremblais. „ * je 

“ Before the day has closed, inadaiue, 
replied, “I shall return. There is but one t 
I regret — the dp»th of the Comte d’Erl« n » 
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May 3, 1873. 


THE FAVORITE. 


l"^r S “ ,'T° man co, «lemu8me to leave un- 
punished on the instant the outrage you have 
put u| K>n me. I would give ten thousand crowns 
that you should have had a husband or a sou.” 
. ‘ Y 2 U \ ie > marquis !” cried Raoul, pushing 
back Captain de Maurevert, wlio attempted to 
restrain his impetuosity. “ If Madame d’Er- 
langes had the support of either a husband or 
son you would not be here — for you are a 
coward !” 

Bo utterly unprepared for .the sudden ap- 
pearance of a defender of the Dame d’Erlanges 
was the marquis that for a lew minutes he was 
completely dumbfounded. Gradually he re- 
covered from the rude moral shock, however. 
The pallor of his cheeks gave place to a purple 
hue, and his hand, clenched tremulously, sought 
the hilt of his dagger. 

Raoul observed this threatening movement ; 
but instead of putting himself on the defensive 
he moved a step nearer to the marquis ; until, 
in fact, their two faces almost met. The pupils 
of his eyes dilated in an extraordinary manner 
and on the features of the marquis he fixed a 
strange and flaming gaze, before the intensity 
of which the other shrank involuntarily. 

At length the calm and clear voice of De 
Maurevert broke the painful silence maintained 
by the spectators of this terrible scene. 

“Monsieur le Marquis de la Tremblais, and 
you also, Chevalier de Sforri : I beg that neither 
of you will take in ill part my interference in a 
discussion with which I have no direct concern, 
nor the observation I am about to have the 
honor to make to you. It seems to me that 
you have, both of you, very badly chosen your 
time and place for the interchange of courtesies. 
Before women and varlets two gentlemen can 
hardly fight in a becoming manner. If you 
will favor me with your confidence, we may 
descend into the garden, where I undertake, on 
my honor, to observe a strict neutrality. I will 
confine myself entirely to seeing fair play 
between you, and leave you to fight at your 
ease. You gladly accept my proposition ? Let 
us go down into the garden at once, then.” 

“ Who are you, monsieur, who dare to address 
me in this manner?” demanded the marquis, 
in a withering tone. “A Tremblais measure 
swords with an unknown adventurer ! You 
must be mad to imagine for a moment that I 
should so far forget my birth and quality.” 
“Have a care, marquis,” replied the giant, 
still in the same calm tone ; “without knowing 
what you ure doing, you are running the risk of 
rousing my slumbering bile, and ruffling the 
habitual smoothness of my character ! Who 
am I ? you ask. Par bleu, a gentleman like 
yourself, and your equal in all respects ! Captain 
Roland de Maurevert, the familiar of his 
Majesty, Henry III., and the intimate friend of 
Messieurs de Guise !” 

A contemptuous smile passed over the mar- 
quis’s features. 

“ What do I care for the house of Valois, or 
for that of Lorraine!” he cried; “I hold my 
power in my own right alone.” 

At these arrogant words, pronounced in a 
superb tone, De Alaurevert raised his eyes 
towards henveu, and appeared filled with 
astonishment and indignation. 

“Is it possible that I have heard aright?” he 
cried, clasping bis hands, “Oh, all you here 
present ! I take you to witness the abominable 
crime of U>se-majeaU that has just been com- 
mitted. Marquis de la Tremblais, in the name 
of the respect, obedience, and fidelity I owe, as 
a subject, to his Majesty, King Henry III., my 
master — you are my prisoner !” 

The captain’s audacity roused the fury of the 
marquis to the highest pitch. 

“Death!” he exclaimed, “do you think it is 
enough to throw a net over a lion to master 
him ? you must first be sure that the meshes are 
strong enough to resist his claws ! Back traitors 
and varlets! You shall suffer for this before 
long, I swear, on the faith of a gentleman. 
Back, I say !” 

While speaking, he drew his dagger and 
moved towards the door. De Maurevert, sword 
in hand, barred his passage. 

“In addition to roaring, the lion will now, 
doubtless, show us his strength and courage,” 
said the giant. “ Marquis de la Tremblais, if 
you move forward another step, I shall be under 
the necessity of pinning you to the floor with 
my sword! Aha! that induces you to indulge 
in the luxury of reflection lor a moment ! the 
prospective of horizontal immobility I have 
promised you somewhat tempers your trans- 
ports ! Evidently you are not a man of actiou, 
marquis; negotiation, I imagine, is more to 
your taste than fighting. Let us negotiate, by 
all means, if you prefer it. You have rendered 
yourself liable to all the pains and penalties 
attaching to the horrible crime of lese-majeaU ; 
but for all- sin there is forgiveness. I, myself, 
am disposed to be clement, and, therefore, I 
will leave to you the right to fix the amount of 
your ranson. At the same time, I beg you to 
bear in mind — lu carefully considering the 
question of amount — that the larger the sum 
you decide ou naming, the stronger will be the 
evidence of your contrition and no one ever can 
too much repent having defied his sovereign ! I 
await your answer, marquis.” 

During the delivery of this address a strange 
change came over the air of the marquis. The 
expression of fury which had contracted his 
features passed out of his face — his threatening 
attitude gave place to a look, if not of humble- 
ness, at least of placid resignation. 

“Captain,” he replied in a softened voice, “I 
have always held men of judgment in serious 
consideration and great esteem. Your way of 
ooking at things please me much. I see that. 


I was wrong m not instautly according to you 
an attention worthy of your desert.” 

“ Ah, marquis, you flatter me !” 

“ Not at all — I do you no more than simple 
Justice. I shall be surprised, captain, if we do 
not in the end become excellent friends?” 

“ The honor would be all on my side. But 
let us return, I beg, to the subject of your ran- 
som ?” 

“ With pleasure. You see that I am disposed 
to make the greatest sacrifices.” 

“ I am happy to hear you say so, marquis. I, 
ou my part, am animated by a spirit of extreme 
conciliation. Pray make your proposal.” 

The marquis de la Tremblais, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, was about to reply, when the 
Dame d’Erlanges approached him with a ma 
jestic bearing, and in a grave tone said : 

“ Monsieur le Marquis, it is time to put an 
end to this useless discussion. What is the 
good of your preteuding to believe what Mon- 
sieur de Maurevert has been saying to you, 
when you know that in my presence you are 
safe from any attempt at violence ? It was by 
your own free will that you came into ray 
chateau, and you are now free to leave it when- 
ever it pleases you to do so. If the Insult which 
you have received had come from one of my 
servants I should have humbly begged of you 
to excuse it, but it befits neither my dignity nor 
rank to interfere in a quarrel of gentlemen. 
Marquis, I salute you.” 

“ Horns of Pluto !” cried De Maurevert, “ this 
is pleasant. What ! am I not to have the right 
of discussing with my prisoner the terms of his 
ransom ?” 

“ You are my guest, Captain de Maurevert,” 
replied the Dame d’Erlanges, coldly, “ and that 
quality assures you on my part considerable 
condescension ; do not, I entreat of you, 4 compel 
me to remind you that I alone am mistress 
here. Marquis, I repeat, I will not detain you 
any longer ?” 

“The fact is, my poor captain,” said the 
marquis, slily, “there is no denying what Ma- 
dame d’Erlanges says. I am truly distressed at 
your misadventure. But do not be down- 
hearted; perhaps something may turn up to 
compensate you for thU little disappointment. 
If it would not be too greatly taxing your com- 
plaiaance might I ask you to accompany me to 
the gates of the chateau ?” 

“ I am at your orders, monsieur,” replied the 
captain, furiously biting his moustache. 

The marquis, who from the time of his arrival 
had not removed his cap, moved towards the 
door without offering any salutation to the Dame 
d’Erlanges. 

“As to you,” he said, in passing Raoul, “ we 
shall meet again.” 

“ Heaven send it may be speedily, ami ou 
neutral ground,” replied the chevalier. 

At the instant of passing from the room, the 
marquis appeared suddenly to remember some- 
thing, and returning upon his steps, crossed to 
where Diane stood motionless and pale in the 
darkest corner of the room. 

After looking at her for a moment in silence, 
he said, in a tone of voice at once sneering and 
passionate, 

“ To induce me to forget this morning, and 
obtain pardon for your mother, you will have to 
bend your opposition to my wishes.” 

Indignation flashed from the eyes of the 
charming girl. The marquis bowed; then taking 
De Maurevert’s arm, left the room. 

Once in the courtyard of the chateau, he 
stopped, and after assuring himself that no one 
was within earshot, thus addressed the captain : 

“ Let us lose no time in useless talk,” he said. 

“ Do not attempt to deceive me. Though I see 
you to-day for the first time, I know you as 
well as if we had lived together for ten years in- 
timately. Your conscience is of the most 
accommodating kind. You have no scruples; 
you do not believe in remorse, and you love 
money.” 

“ Marquis !” 

“ Did I not tell you it is of no use attempting 
to deceive me ? You have too much good sense 
for me to go round about with you ; therefore, I 
come to the point directly and at once — you 
love money.” 

“Ido. What then?” 

“Will you enter into my quarrel, and help 
me to avenge it? There are five hundred sun 
crowns* to be gained.” 

“ The sura is not enormous,” replied De Mau- 
revert; “ but before we discuss the amount, first 
inform me against whom your vengeance is to 
be carried out. Is it against these Dames d’- 
Erlanges ? In that ca>e I accept. I know no- 
thing of them personally.” 

“Very good. But my vengeance does not 
stop at this vile old Huguenot sorceress ! It 
includes that miserable adventurer who has put 
upon me the most bloody of all affronts; who 
lias dared to give me the lie ! This Chevalier 
Sforzi ! I desire my vengeance to equal the 
outrage, that it should terrify the whole of 
Auvergne ! IT five hundred crowns do not ap- 
pear to you enough, 1 will double the sum.” 

“By doing so you would merely double the 
horror with which I repulse your atrocious 
offer,” cried De Maurevert, in a tone that 
startled and astonished his interlocutor. « Mar- 
quis de la Tremblais, you have formed a very 
accurate estimate of me : my conscience is one 
of the most accommodating. I do laugh at all 
scruples, I love money, and I do not believe in 
remorse ; in a word, if I were not a gentleman, 

I might be fairly be treated as a scou ndrel. That 
is frank, I think. Bah ! we are alone, and it con- 


cerns you more thau it does me ; why should I 
pretend to be a saint? Only, among all this 
heap of vices, I possess, marquis, one small 
virtue : I respect my word. For all the trea- 
sures in the world I wouldn’t break my oath.” 

“ Now, you must know, marquis,” he con- 
tinued, “ that Raoul and myself contracted no 
later than yesterday a league of friendship— a 
defensive alliance. If I had only had the good 
fortuue to have met you forty-eight hours earlier 
but now the evil is done, and we must resign 
ourselves to the consequences. But if you will al- 
low me I will — I will not say give you a word of 
advice, but make a suggestion; do not think of 
attacking this little chevalier — he’s a tiger ! 
Our acquaint ince commenced yesterday, sword 
in hand. I flatter myself that I play very 
prettily with sword and dagger, and should not 
fear to stand face to face with Hercules him- 
self; well! will you believe it?— this Raoul, 
even to this moment I cannot understand how 
he did it — in less time than it takes me to tell 
you, had me on the ground, his knee on my 
chest and hit- dagger at my throat. To that you 
reply that you do not intend to meet the che- 
valier yourself, but h ave him to be dealt with 
by your servants. Very well. Do you know 
what will be the result? — that his sword will 
serve your handsome set of apostles in the same 
fashion— which would be a pity. Trust to my 
experience, marquis, and let the affair drop.” 

“ I am most obliged to you for your infor- 
mation, my dear captain,” replied the marquis 


there were several other plaoes of resort. The 
persons believed to have been initiated at their 
assemblies were looked upon with dread, for 
they were supposed to be capable of injuring 
l>eople in various ways, both in their persons 
and their possessions, and their malice was 
especially directed against little children. 

One of the earliest Dials for witchcraft, un- 
connected with other offences, on the Continent, 
is that of a woman in the bishopric of Novara, 
on the northern borders of Italy, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; and it illus- 
trates the general belief which also prevailed in 
Germany at that period. It appears, from the 
slight account which remains of this trial, that 
the belief then held by the Church was that 
women of this class could by their touch or 
look fascinate men, or children, or beasts, so as 
to produce sickness and death ; and they believed 
farther that they had devoted their own souls 
to the demon, to whom also they bad done per- 
sonal homage, after having trampled under foot 
the figure of the cross. For these offences they 
were judged by the most learned theologians to 
be worthy of being burnt at the stake. 


AN ANACONDA TAKING ITS DINNER. 


0,uite a large number of persons were assem- 
bled a few days since at the De Groot House, 
New York, Fourth Avenue, to witness the feed- 

coldly, « and will emieaW~ ^Tprofit by'your r h ® b « lon ^ n « Mr ‘ Parlls ' 

advice. We are arrived at the postern • I will animal hai * 1] ad nothing to eat lor over two 

*» weeks, and was consequently in a condition of 


not trouble you further, Monsieur de Maurevert. 
I hope we shall meet again.” 

As soon us he was out of the chateau, the 
Marquis de la Tremblais repaid himself by a 
volley of oaths for the partial restraint he had 
been obliged to put upon himself. 

“ Benoist !” he cried to the chief of the apos- 
tles, “the Chateau de Tauve contains a wretch 
named Bforzi ; before a week has passed this 
man must be in my power. A hundred gold 
crowns for you if you succeed— the gallows if 
you fail ! I accept beforehand responsibility for 
all the means you may employ in the execution 
of my orders. How will you get to recoguize 
him?” 

‘ I have already seen him, monseigneur.” 

“ When was that ?” 

“Yesterday, monseigneur. He was in com- 
pany with the giant who struck me.” 

“Nothing could be better!” cried the mar- 
quis. “This giant, Captain de Maurevert, is the 
only support possessed by Sforzi. You under- 
stand ? I put no restriction on you.” 

Be under no apprehension, monseigneur,” 
replied the chief of the apostles, in a hoarse 
voice, while a sinister smile played about his 
hideous features. “ Your wish shall be accom- 
plished.” 

“ One last word, Benoist — the chevalier must 
be delivered into my hands living !— living ! for 
a simple stab of a poignard would not satisfy 
my vengeance.” 

“ You shall have him, living, monseigneur. 

Asto Captain de Maurevert ” 

“ About him I care not — I leave him to you.” 
“I humbly thank you, monseigneur,” replied 
Benoist, with a fiendish sparkle in his deep-set 
eyes, 

iTo be continued .) 
WITCHCRAFT. 


• In 1581, the tcu au soleil t the gold coin, was 
worth from sixty to sixty-five sols — eighteen to 
twenty francs of the present day. 


It was in Germany that the belief in witch- 
craft seems to have first taken that dark, sys- 
tematical form which held so fearful a sway 
over men’s minds in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There the wilder superstitions 
of the ancient Teutonic creed have been pre- 
served in greater force than in any other part 
of Europe. The pious legends of Csesarlus of 
Heisterbaob, who flourished in the earlier part 
of the thirteenth century, are little better than 
a mass of stories of magic and sorcery. The 
imaginative feelings of the people, and the 
wild character of many parts of the country, 
were peculiarly calculated to foster supersti- 
tions of this character. 

In fact, we may there trace back distinctly 
most of the circumstances of the earlier belief 
relating to witchcraft to the mythology of the 
aute-Cbristiau period. The grand night of 
meeting of the German witches was the night 
of Bt. Walpurgis, which answered to one of the 
religious festivals of the Teutonic tribes before 
their conversion. In after-times two other 
nights of annual assembly were added--tliose 
of the leasts ol St. John and Bt. Bartholomew. 
It is probable that, as Christianity gained ground 
and became established as the religion of the 
state, the old religious festivals, to which the 
lower and more ignorant part of the people, and 
particularly the weaker sex (more susceptible 
of superstitious feelings), were still attached, 
were celebrated in solitary places and in pri- 
vate, and those who frequented them were 
branded as witches and sorcerers, who met to- 
gether to hold communion with demons, for as 
such the earlier Christians looked upon all the 
heathen gods. This gives us au easy explana- 
tion of the manner in which the heathen wor- 
ship became transformed into the witchcraft in 
the Middle Ages. 

At au early i>eriod it was commonly believed 
that the witches rode through the air to the 
place of rendezvous on reeds and sticks, or on 
besoms, which latter were the articles readiest 
at hand to women ot this classic society. The 
chief place of meeting at the great annual witch- 
festivals in Germany appears to have been, 
from an earlier period, the Brocken Mountain, 
th# highest part of th* wild Hartz chain, bflt 


hunger which served to make the exhibition 
more interesting. It is kept in a box with a 
glass top, placed directly in front of a register, 
whereby it receives a degree of heat reminding 
it to some extent of its native African climate. 
When this box was drawn out into the centre of 
the room and the cover raised, the lengthy 
snake — more than seven feet — slowly crawled 
around the interior, his neck hardly thicker 
than a man’s wrist, and the rest of the body 
comparatively attenuated. In one corner of the 
apartment was a basket containing four snow- 
white rabbits, nibbling and munching their 
food, totally unconscious of their approaching 
fate ; the largest of these was first given to the 
snake. Still crawling, the thin neck kept con- 
stantly roving around the box, while the rabbit 
cowered as if dreading he knew not what. Soon 
the snake saw him. Gathering back nearly a 
foot he waited for a chance to strike. Just then 
the rabbit turned his head and approached, as 
he’d done several times before, to touch the 
snake’s head. The small eyes gleamed, the 
narrow forked tongue shot in and out like a 
whip-thong, and in an instant, quicker than 
the watching eye could follow the motion, the 
reptile caught him by the nose. At the same 
moment, the long, slim body was wrapped 
around the rabbit in three folds. Tightening 
quickly, the skin of the snake became rough 
and corrugated; it glistened with a strange, 
shiny lustre not hitherto observable, and was 
wrinkled in numberless little circling rings. 

“ Bunny” uttered no squeak, gave no sign of 
vitality, with the exception of a simple convul- 
sive kick. He was evidently suffocated soon 
after the catching; he felt no pa’n, but died 
easily. For some minutes the snake stayed 
thus, the folds contracting, the skin becoming 
rougher, and the lustre deepening. Then the 
small, leathery head drew back trom the cir- 
cumvolved rabbit, and the keen eye regarded it 
curiously. The folds contracted more and more, 
until poor “ Bunny” seemed to be no longer by 
half than nature had fashioned him. So pre- 
pared for swallowing, the snake commenced that 
operation. Contrary to the popular opinion, 
he did not cover the animal with saliva, but 
began absorbing him without further eeremony. 
The lower jaw dropped, extending to quite its na- 
tural size, and the rabbit’s head was gently suck- 
ed in. Next, the skin, seemingly loose, wrinkled 
into irregular creases near the neck, as if the 
snake were shrugging its shoulders. As these 
wrinkles straightened out the rabbit disappeared 
down the gaping jaws. Blippingly, it glided 
away until flier© was left of it but the tail and 
hind legs. A final gulp, and these, too, were 
gone. The wrinkles still crawled and crept 
over the snake’s skin, while his food could be 
plainly seen passing down his body. A rest 
was now given him, though shortly his move- 
ments and the swift darting of his tongue, 
showed him to be ready for further food. Again a 
rabbit was placed in the box, but although once 
struck it showed such skill in dodging the snake 
that by unanimous desire of the spectators he 
was taken out and restored to his former state 
of unthinking happiness. The next one was 
ineffectually seized. Escaping the stroke, the 
rabbit fled to a coi ner, but in an instant was 
grasped by the hind leg and enwrapped in thick 
coils. The operation did not occupy more lime 
than would a flash of lightning. With a few 
faint squeaks the rabbit was dead, and was lei- 
surely swallowed like his predecessor. Although 
four were provided, two only were eaten, and 
having accom plislied the deglutition of these 
the snake cared for no more As an inci- 
dent in observation of natural history the sight 
was entertaining, and all the more so that the 
rabbits were killed so suddenly that their suffer- 
ing was almost nothing. 

A new and wonderful beauty has dawned 
upon Rome — an Austrian Princess Furstem- 
burg, a large, dark woman, with man-like hair 
huge coiffure, great black eyes, rich skin, he- 
roic features, and a Venus of Milo form. Her 
laugh and words can bo heard three house* IU, 
tant. 
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MY LOVE AND I. 


lu the splendor of the summer when the mel- 
low blushing roses 

Fill the green earth with t heir sweetness, and 
the finches sing in tune; 

When the throstle in a covert to his mate dear 
love discloses, 

And the human heart is happy with the many 
songs of June. 

lu a garden near the city underneath the shady 
branches, 

From the glare and noise of Loudon life we 
walked, my love and 1 ; 

1 have somewhere read “the spirit in its glad- 
ness leaps and dances,” 

And I know mine thrill’d with rapture as 
that happy day went by. 

Aud the gardens were enchanting with the 
perfume and the splendor, 

For the world was bathed in glory from the 
beauty of the sun, 

And a face was turned to mine with it* trustful 
smiles and tender, 

As we lingered in the sunset till the day was 
nearly done. 

I had dreamed in years departed of a maiden 
fair and saintly, 

And within her eyes the whiteness of her 
spirit seemed to shine ; 

In the gardens on that evening I recalled my 
vision faintly, 

As my darling nestled closer to the faithful 
heart of mine. 

O, love is but a chimera if the passion be un- 
stable, 

But it must be good and noble to the faithful 
heart and (rue ; 

And I gave her, never grudging, all the homage 
1 was able, 

For I loved her as a miser loves his gold above 
its due. 

What to me were lame and honour, what to me 
were wealth and learning. 

If she did not glorify them with the sweetness 
of her love ? 

And I looked upon her beauty all my heart and 
spirit yearning, 

As the rose yearns for the kisses of the sun- 
beams from above. 

And 1 thought she loved me truly, but 1 think 
she loved me never, 

Or she did not learn my meaning in our walk 
that happy day; 

But the question is unheeded, and the dream is 
gone for ever, 

And the city cannot charm me as I walk my 
weary way. 

Aed but yesterday I met her near the gardens 
in her carriage, 

When she paused to smile and speak again as 
sweetly as of yore ; 

Aud my heart is glad to know that she is happy 
in her marriage, 

And the past will never pain her though it 
haunts me ever more. 


The Legend of the Chateau of 
Pont de Gave. 

HY E. L. KNATCHBUIii-HUGK^KN. 


had laid bare the secrets of a tortuous passage 
which wound its labyrintliic course among the 
rocks, describing some twenty times its own 
actual length, and finally emerging upon the 
stony shore close to the smooth, clear stream. 
I remained some time gazing at this scene, in 
which the far-gone past was mingled with the 
bright and beauteous present, and as I gazed, in 
my fancy, the old walls rose once more as in 
the days gone by — the secret passage became 
once more a secret known only to the old and 
trusty few ; life filled the ancient place, bright 
faces gazed from the windows looking for those 
who alas ! might perhaps return no more ; stout 
men-at-arms and warrior steeds tramped in the 
paved court ; flags floated from the battlements 
and sentinels paced gravely to and fro. It was 
bright picture, and as it faded from my fancy 
exclaimed, involuntarily aloud, “ It has a 
tory, I am sure that it has a story ! W hat 
would I not give to know it ?” “ Your wish, 

madame, is easily gratified,” said a voice at my 
elbow, in English, though with a foreign ac- 
cent ; and, turning round, I became a ware of 
the presence of a priest of some sixty or seventy 
summers. I addressed him with an eager in- 
quiry as to how my wish could be accomplished, 
lie smiled at my manneraud Informed me that 
he himself was in possession © f a MS. conlain- 
taining the popular legend of the last days of 
the Chateau of Pout de Gave. He would lend it 
tome with pleasure. “But,” he continued, “I 
must warn madame that it is hard to decipher 

not alone from age and the effects of damp, 

but it is written in a stiff and crabbed hand.” 
Nothing daunted, I gratefully accepted the offer 
and in another hour was comfortably settled in 
my own room struggling with the promised 
difficulties. This Is a translation of what I 
read. 

Tiie Leg k no. 


Every one who has been at Pau must be well 
acquainted with the pare. It was my favorite 
resort, and on one particular morning, iu the 
spring of 18—, 1 took my way to it by the castle 
gardens. I descended the steps, passed with a 
friendly nod the old woman dozing on the cold 
stones, gave a cheerful borrow' / to the sentinel 
on duty in the archway, and turned down the 
walk under the castle walls. Hero I paused 
and, leaning over the wall, gazed down on the 
lovely scene before me. For in those days it was 
lovely. The miserable huts, and scarcely better 
looking houses, the narrow street, and the 
great unsightly brewery were not then to be 
seen. Only the fair broad river, the fields 
bathed in the morning dew, the distant snow 
capped mountains, and long bank of foliage 
bordering the pare met the gaze. Yes ! there 
was one other object of interest, and though 
now built up and enclosed, though now partially 
cleared away to make room for the encroach- 
ments and requirements of a new generation 
vet traces of it may still be seen, tracos of that 
ancient chateau, more ancient far than the one 
which stands proudly on the hill looking down 
on its ruined predecessor, with all the quiet con- 
tempt which a well-to-do chateau caunot but 
express when placed in close proximity to ~ 
ruin. One tower, one ruined fragment of 
tower, now alone remains of the Chateau of 
Pont de Gave, but on the day when I gazed 
down on the ancient walls two smaller tower! 
still stood, flanking it on either side, while the 
form of the whilome court of the castle, the 
garden wall, and several offices might be easily 
traced by the fragments of masonry still in a 
state of preservation. Moreover, the ravages of 
Time the Destroyer, or maybe, some other 
power as certain in it* effects, and more rapid 


The Chateau of Pont de Gave was a fair and 
goodly building, and the Baron of Pout de Gave 
was a brave warrior. His youth and his middle 
age had been passed in courts and cities, in the 
camp and in the battle-field, and now, in his old 
age, he dwelt In the home of his forefathers, 
tended by the fair hands of the Ladye Hermi- 
one, his wife, cheered by the growing beauty of 
the little Ladye Terthrulda, his only child. Very 
fair to look upon was she. Tall and straight as 
a young poplar, with heavy masses of blue-black 
hair, and large, proud eyes, which seemed to 
look down on all mankind as though they were 
far, far beneath her. Very proud was the baron 
bold, but prouder still was his little daughter. 
None of her mother’s sweet gentleness marked 
her manners. Her walk was stately as the 
baron’s own. “ She was born to command,” said 
the vassals. “ Fit mistress for such a castle ; 
fit ruler for such an estate.” “ She shall wed 
with a prince of the land,” thought the baron, 
as he watched her stately courtesy t-o his old 
friend and companion in arms the Prince de 
Cardova, when one fine day that ancient noble- 
man stopped at the castle gates to greet the 
child of his old ally. “ She shall wed with a 
prince, shall she not, Her min y ?” for thus was 
he wont to address his gentle wife. The mother 
sighed. She would fain have 9een more of soft- 
ness, less of pride, in the marked features of her 
little child. Yet could she not suppress a smile 
when the girl extended her hand with an air to 
the old prince, who bent low over it, touching it 
lightly with his lips, as taough she were alrea- 
dy the greatest ladye in the land. 

Time passed, and Terthrulda grew to woman’s 
estate, and the look of pride still dwelt in her 
eiear, cold eyes. She was very beautiful. Far 
and near the fame of her beauty spread, and 
suitors from many distant lands sought to wed 
with one so highly gifted in face and fortune too. 
Dukes, marquises, princes — nay, rumours whis- 
pered that a king had not disdained tp sue for 
her hand — and one and all met with the same 
reception, the same cold tones aud haughty 
bearing. As yet her heart seemed all untouched, 
as yet no one had offered to her well-pleased 
parents all they looked for in the husband of 
their child. This one was poor, though high in 
rank ; that one bore a new name, and no new 
name, however high, could wed with the Pont 
de Gaves. The king was a widower, with many 
little princes and princesses to share his love 
with the peerless Terthrulda ; moreover, he 
must bear her off to his petty kingdom, and she 
should marry one who would reign with her over 
the vast domains of the Pont de Gaves. But 
there was time enough. The old people were in 
no hurry to part with the sole interest left to 
them in life; and, good sooth, Terthrulda was 
but eighteen when one came to the chateau 
who combined in his own person all that the 
baron wished to find. The Due de Lindeeours 
was the second son of the oldest family in Nor- 
mandy ; and, though his estates were vast, he 
was willing to give up all bis love for them for 
the love of the fair Terthrulda. He was young 
and comely, and the parents looked on him 
with a kindly eye and signified their desire to 
the young lady that she should become his wife. 
Terthrulda grew pal<( as she listened. Her 
large eyelids drooped till the long black lashes 
swept her cheek. But in those days, in the fair 
land of France, the will of parents was law to 
the children ; and as the girl swept her stately 
courtesy and left the presence of her father and 
mother no thought of rebellion entered her 
heart. The marriage was declared, and from 
that time forth men said the Ladye Terthrulda 
was colder, haughtier, more stately than ever. 


marked one monieul’s flush on her pale cheek, 
one moment’s fire in the clear, cold eyes as they 
lighted on a dark head far, far distant In a cor- 
ner of the old chapel on the morning of her mar- 
riage day. The head was bent between the 
hands in all abandonment of misery, tha face 
concealed, and as the ladye marked this her 
proud lip curled with scorn. The cure of love 
was strangely wrought. She never could have 
called him lord who thus weakly could give 
way. The slight head was thrown back with 
yet more haughtiness, the flush faded, and In a 
few minutes Terthrulda was the bride of Al- 
debert of Lindeeours. 

Time passed— and with it the warrior baron 
and his gentle Hermione ; and Terthrulda and 
her lord ruled the lands of Pont de Gave. That 
is, Terthrulda ruled and reigned, while Aldebert 
went forth to the court and cities, returning at 
long intervals ; for his home was not a happy 
one. Terthrulda scorned the life of cities, de- 
spised him for his love of ease, and pined for 
the warlike days of her brave old father They 
came. More than once the chAteau stood a 
siege. More than once were the enemy out- 
witted by a woman’s wit, defeated by a wo- 
man’s word. More than once, on her white 
charger Begorr de Gave did the ladye sally forth 
at the head of her retainers and bravely rout 
the foe — her little son at her side — while her 
lord took his pleasure at a distance. More than 
one mark of battle was on her rounded arm and 
soff white hand. The little Victor was her pride 
and care. He was to be all that her father, the 
brave old warrior, had been, all that her hus- 
band should have been. All her care was to 
train him to the use of arms, to a knowledge of 
chivalry and knighthood’s deeds. In this was 
she aided by Pierre, the seneschal of the chA- 
teau ; he who had followed her father in all his 
later battles, and who now dwelt proudly on the 
past achievements and gloried in the honor of the 
name. Very precious was the little Victor in 
his mother’s eyes, and in the eyes of the faith- 
ful Pierre, for he was the last hope of that an- 
cient race. If he should die unwed, the ChA- 
teau of Pont de Gave, aud all the noble lands 
thereto belonging, would pass away into the 
hands of a brother of my lord the duke. So it 
was put down in the marriage papers, for no 
one akin to the Pont de Gave was living now. 
The duke’s brother was smooth-spoken and soft, 
but the ladye loved him not — nay, she hated 
him as only such natures can hate ; and well he 
knew it, and cleverly had he striven first to 
make, and then to widen the breach between 
her and her lord. This was the grief of 
her stirring life. This was the grief of that 
life when the war died out and the land 
was at rest — when her days grew quiet and 
sober, when her little son grew up strong, brave 
and beautiful — when at last she sent him forth, 
his shining armor decked with a scarf wrought 
by her own hauls, in the colors of the Pont de 
Gaves, sent him forth to distant countries 
where honors might be sought and glory won. 
Bitter was the parting to her, sharp the pang — 
lasting the weight of sorrow for him who rode 
joyously away in all the freshness and hope of 
youth. But more bitter, more sharp, and 
heavier far was that goading thought, that if 
that young life should be quenched, if she and 
her lord should die, the hated Raoul de Linde- 
cours would pace the halls of Pont de Gave and 
call them all his own ! 

The boy came back from his first campaigh 
more beautiful, more comely than ever. For 
three months he remained with his mother, for 
three months there was enough of toil for the 


the gift of the Princes** Valda i* in hU hands, 
and— oh, heavens forbid it!-he is striving to 
place it on Clare’s small finger. 

“ Your mother ! oh, Victor, your mother! It 
must not be— not that, not that, Victor!” were 
the first words that fell on the ladye’s ear. 

“ Not that?” replied the boy. “Then, Clare 
dearest, it must be my own ring, my signet 
ring. It might, be that the princess’s gift would 
cause you trouble from my mother ; but this, 0 
Clare, this you must take and wear it tor my 
sake! See, I have kept your gift;” and from 
his embroidered waistcoat he drew out a slender 
chain of golden hair. 

The Ladye Terthrulda trembled from head to 
foot. It was fearful to witness such emotion in 
one usually so calm and unmoved. Wrapping 
the heavy folds of her mantle arouud her stately 
figure, she stepped from the battlements, swept 
down the narrow stairs, and took her way to 
her own apartments. In a few minutes Victor 
received his mother’s commands to wait on her, 
He obeyed. None ever knew what passed in 
the oriel room where that interview took place, 
but there were those who watched for Victor’s 
reappearance, aud when at length he came forth 
they marked his altered mien. High words 
had passed, for his face was flushed, and his 
whole bearing spoke of angry feeling — ruffled 
pride of early manhood. That night he rode 
from the chAteau gates— that night at the head 
ofh : s usual band of vassals and retainers he 
rode forth once more— to the Spanish wars, it 
was said— a hasty summons from the reigning 
king. That night a gloom fell on the ChAteau 
of Pont de Gave, the guests were hastily dis- 
missed, and the ladye came forth to greet no 
one. Only the Princess Valda remained to the 
following day, only to the Princess Valda did 
the ladye deign to send words of excuse and 
courtesy— grief at the departure of her son, a 
sudden malady, she pleaded. Yet all knew 
full well that Terthrulda of Pont de Gave had 
never known an hour of sickness — that she had 
sent her only son to fight Ills country’s battles 
when he was yet a child, and seen him go un. 
moved, nor changed one item of hor daily course. 
Only to speed the parting of the Princess Valda 
did the ladye emerge from her retirement next 
day, only to attend her to the gates; and then 
once more she passed to the oriel room and 
closed her doors to all. The princess and her 
suite in many carriages dashed forth from the 
great gates of Pont de Gave, and it was written 
that never more should guests be welcomed at 
that doomed castle. The days of gaiety and 
life were over. Hardly had the last attendant 
of the princess vanished among the wide-spread- 
ing foliage of the pare when the seneschal was 
summoned to his ladye’s presence and orders 
were given him to close the big gates, aud 
never to open them more, unless at her own 
command. 


Time rolled on. Terthrulda was a widow, but 
Alderbort’s death caused no change in that 
dreary chAteau. It seemed almost as though 
the ladye heeded it not. Time passed. Th. 
ancient servunts grew older still, fcue younger 
ones grew 7 old; the gates became rusty In their 
fastenings, moss and ivy crept over the hinges, 
and a little flower sprang out of the brass bears 
on the top and wound its graceful way between 
the iron bars, as if it would hold the two heavy 
side-gates together in its fairy meshes. The 
crow’s foot was visible on the ladye’s face. Her 
hair— the thick, heavy masses of blue-black 
hair — was deeply streaked with grey ; but her 
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hero and there on the rive r. The mother ] * 

watched him with pride as ho led the sports; 


and truly this was a lawful pride, for was he 
not braver and fairer, taller and stronger than 
any other of that goodly company ? 

It was the Eve of St. Bartholomew. A grand 
tournament had been held that day. Victor had 
borne off the prize, a ring of priceless worth 
given to him by the fair hands of the Princess 
Valda herself. Terthrulda had smiled at the 
blush which rose on the fair cheek of the prin- 
cess as she bent forward to place the ring on the 
lad’s finger ; and the mother’s heart beat high 
as she thought that the day might come when 
Victor in his turn should be the donor, all prin- 
cess though the lady was, and of a royal house. 
But no blush was on Victor’s happy face, nay, 
he barely looked on Valda; and as he bowed 
low a frown passed over Terthrulda’s brow, for 
she marked his wandering eye turn again and 
again to a distant spot where, dressed in simple 
white, sat a fair young girl with long bright 
curls and soft blue eyes. It was the close of 
that day, I say, aud the ladye, wrapped in a 
long black mantle, with her ermine hood on her 
head aud neck, passed quickly up the turret 
stairs and, dismissing the sentinel with a wave 
of her hand, stepped out on the battlements. 
She stood alone on the only tower now left of 
the chAteau — on the spot where even now one 
might stand and gaze down on the lovely view. 
But she gazed not on that view. Her face was 
turned the other way, to where the shrubberies 
of the castle covered the bill which here rises 
so abruptly that one standing on the tower was 
on a level with one walking in the almond walk. 
And who walked there now ? Upon whom was 
the ladye gazing, that her eye should grow so 
stern aud fixed, her lips so firmly set? and that 
grey, ashen hue, why should it creep over her 
whole set faoe ? It was Victor, the young hero 
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No friend, no visitor could gain admittance to 
her solitude. But each eve, as the sun set over 
the distant mountain peaks, as the faint rosy 
light faded to a deep grey, would the Ladye of 
Pont de Gave step forth to the almond walk. 
There, wrapped in the heavy velvet folds of ber 
mantle of black, with the ermine hood round 
her head and neck, would she pace up and down, 
with measured gait and queenly step, back- 
wards and forwards, iu that narrow walk, till 
darkness had closed in around her. One only 
companion was at her side, not only in those 
walks, but at all times. Brave, the big wolf- 
dog, the truest friend of her absent sou. Brave 
had been given to Victor when Victor was but 
a child, and the two had grown up together. 
This is how it came about. Victor had escaped 
from his nurses and attendants and dashed out 
of the castle gates, one fine spring morningjust 
as the Prince Pondac Beltimond was riding 
through the pare on his way to a bear-hunt. 

Brave and his brother Courage were young 
dogs of a noble breed. They were not out of 
training. It was their first trial day, and both 
dogs and keepers were in a state of wild excite- 
ment. As the little Victor escaped from his 
guardians, so did Brave and Courage ; and the 
huge animals came dashing towards the child, 
barking furiously, all their bristles standing on 
end. Men called and shouted, all in vain. But 
the child stood his ground manfully, though his 
face flushed high. As the animals neared him 
he drew his little sword with a movement so 
brisk and sudden that both dogs, daunted by »o 
brave a front, stopped suddenly and crouched at 
his feet. „ 

“ Le petit brave ! digne fils d’une telle m£re, 
said the prince as he rode up to the spot. There* 

■ upon he swore, “ Les deux Braves sont frits I’un 
1 pour l’autre,” and he gave the dog to the prince* 
ly boy. 

Terthrulda was a proud mother when sne 
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THE FAVORITE. 


mLtir 0 htn? P 01 ! d . erei1 on th ® other Brave, his 
home ! ' b shed by her own mandate from his 

K V F °'PH ViCt0r C ^ me not * Years and years rolled 
f by * J be , gr 7 hairs became of a silvery white— 
the stately form was bent. No longer could the 
ladye take her promenade in the almond walk. 
Her hours were passed in the oriel room whence 
she had sent him forth to his fate-where she 
had spoken the words which condemned her- 
self to a life of solitude. Brave lived to a good 
old age, but at length the day came when he 
was placed undor the ground in the almond 
walk, and then the ladye was alone. One by 
«ie the ancient servants died. They were not 
replaced. By degrees the chateau was shut up 
—room by room, tower after tower falling al- 
ready to decay through neglect and damp. At 
length only the oriel tower was inhabited— at 
length, of all that great household of servants 
and retainers, only Pierre, in extreme old age, 
was left to wait on the ladye. Her wants were 
few and easily supplied. Her hours were passed 
at the window of the oriel room, whence she 
commanded a view of the valley of Juran^on 
and of the white winding road along which her 
son had taken his way on that night of the 
tournament day. Her eyes grew dim with 
watching, and her pale hands were folded before 
her — and still he came not. 

But at length there came a day when the 
ladye spoke once more of him whose name had 
never passed her lips since the night of that 
tournament day. Old Pierre was summoned 
to his ladye’s presence. Her strength was fail- 
ing fast Bowed down was her stately form, 
the pale hands trembled as she beckoned him 
to her side. 

“ Pierre !” said she, “ Pierre ! list to my words 
and obey! On the Eve of St. Bartholomew forty 
years will have passed since your young lord 
left these walls. If ere that day he is not 
among us again, these eyes will nevermore rest 
on his fair face! Pierre, my hour approaches; 
and when I am gone, the Lord Raoul de Linde- 
cours — he who has waited all these years for 
that, forsooth, for which a prince might wait— 
he will come here and live and reign, and call 
it all his own l Pierre, I have sworn this shall 
not be!” She raised herself with trembling 
eagerness, and her head shook as with palsy. 

“Go,” said she, “go to the armoury tower, go 
to tiie fire-proof room, take thence combustibles 
enough to lay a train from thence to tiie river’s 
bank. Spread it wide and thick, good Pierre, 
spread far and near— under the turret chambers, 
under tiie dungeon keep, through the secret 
passage, by tiie buttery hatch— and if the Eve 
of St. Bartholomew shall pass away and my son 
returns not to claim ids right, then, good Pierre, 
save yourself. Creepoutof the side postern-gate 
as fust as your old limos will carry you. Set tire 
to the deadly train— and when the insolent Raoul 
shall come to reign and triumph here, iiis heri- 
tage Shull be but a mass of ruined stone !” 

She paused, and sank back on her couch, ex- 
hausted by the violeuce of her passion, but her 
dim eyes still sought the old man’s face, as 
though questioning would he obey her wild 
command. 

He lingered on the threshold, long habits of 
devoted obedience struggling with tiie strong 
desire to save the ancient place, to plead for 
the absent lord and son, and for tiie lady’s own 

life. 

And should my 


escapes from the velvet bands and falls round 
the shrivelled face. A hasty, ringing step passes 
up the stairs — the Jingling of sword and spur is 
heard resounding through the vaulted hall and 
corridor — the door is burst open — and Victor de 
Pont de Gave, her darling son, once more stauds 
in the oriel room, once more stands in his 
mother’s presence ! The feeble arms are 
stretched towaids him. A look of agony comes 
over the face, on which already Death has set his 
seal. Wildly she strives for utterance, but even in 
the effort the strength falls— the fiat Is gone 
forth. He makes one step forward to her side. 
Too late, too late, Victor de Pont de Gave ! Death 
is there before you. And deatti is around you, 
Lord of Pont de Gave! — dealt by a mother’s 
hand ! A loud exploslou, heard even in the 
distant realms of Raspar of Argellls, Monarch 
of BagnSre, rends the air. 


The ChAteau of Pout de Gave is one mass of 
ruins. The ashes of Terthrulda and of Victor, 
her son, are buried in the chaos. Only the tur- 
ret tower remains — only the turret stairs. 


THE SORCERER. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


At length he murmured low, 
lord return ” 

Almost she rose from her couch; with all her 
feeble strength she sought once more to gain her 
feet. Somewhat of the ancient fire gleamed from 
the sunken eye as site raised her withered hand 
and pointed to iho door. “On the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew !” were the only words she spoke. 
And Pierre turned to leave her presence. 

The week dragged slowly on. The deadly 
train was all prepared. Each day had the old 
man added to it as his infirmities allowed; and 
each day took somewhat from the ladye’s 
strength. Each day found her weaker than the 
one before. Her breath waxed short, her 
figure shrank. It was plain that the end was 
near. 

The sun rose bright on St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. As night approached, Pierre crept into his 
ladye’s room and guzed on her hided form. She 
roused herself as he stood, and tremblingly drew 
from under her pillow a timepiece of quaint 
device and form. She held It towards him and 
pointed with her withered finger to the hands 
which marked the hour of seven. 

“Let it ruu on one hour, good Pierre,” said 
she, “ and then ” 

No more was said. Too well he understood, 
and, with one last look on his ladye’s face, lie 
turned to leave the room. 

Slowly the minutes dragged their tedious 
course. Her dying eyes were fixed on the lime- 
piece witli painful watchfulness. The quarter 
passed — the half hour — the third quarter passed 
away; five minutes more, ay, ten. The smaller 
hand crept on into the lust short space that 
marked tiie allotted time for the Chdteau of 
Pont de Gave to rest in all its beauty undisturb- 
ed — the allotted time for the proud Ludye of 
Pont de Gave to drag on bor sad, sad life. It 
was nearly over now. A few minutes, aud the 
chateau shall be one mass of ruins — a few min- 
utes, and that frail form shall be a thing of 
nought, and the haughty spirit — ah, what of 
that dauntless soul ? 

Hark ! a sound falls on the dying ear — a 
sound long unknown In that sad, dreary oham 


“ I can only tell you what happened,” said 
Colonel Blaine, “ aud you have only my bare 
word to rely upon. For all you know, I may 
be a little mad on one subject; at least I run 
tiie risk of being thought so by telling you the 
story at all. However, there are others in tiie 
world who can vouch for it, though they are not 
here now, and if you choose to have it, you 
may.” 

“ I am a gray-headed man now, but this 
happened when I was a young fellow of twenty- 
five, and only a lieutenant — a newly made one 
at that. Our regiment had been ordered to 
India, and I, of course, was ready to do my 
duty, but it was just then rather a hard one, for 
I had only been married a fortnight to a girl I 
loved intensely. It was a terrible trial to both 
of us, and in our excitement, we said and did 
some very foolish things I have no doubt. 
Among others, we promised each othor that, if 
either should die, his or her spirit would appear 
to the survivor. 

“ ‘ Yon would not be afraid of me, my dear ?’ 
she asked. » You would never be afraid of me, 
even were I dead; and I promise never to show 
any signs of terror, If you are the one to visit 

me.’ 

“And it was likelier by far that 1 should be 
the one to keep the promise, if it could bo 
kept, since I was going into battle, and she re. 
mained at home. 

“Tiie day came at last which tore us apart, 
aud for many more, of course, we could hear 
nothing of each other. I wrote whenever I 
could, and her answers came full of love and 
tenderness. She was very well, very hopeful — 
happy In my love, though we were sundered. 
They were all my comfort, those dear letters, 
and I treasured them always next my heart. 
They went with me into battle. They saved 
ineonec from death, I fancy, for they were cut 
through and through by a sabre stroke which 
only gave me a slight scratch. Necessarily they 
were lew, and so much more precious. 

“It is not my intention to tell you of the 
battles that we fought, or of the dangers we en- 
countered. My story begins in a time of peace, 
when our tents were pitched upon an arid plain, 
and we languished beneath the burning sun of 
India in the height of its fierce summer. Men 
died of sunstroke every day. Fevers broke out 
in the camp. I myself was not ill, but almost 
too languid to move. 

“I thought of my wife incessantly. I had 
waited a long while in vain for an auswer to 
my last letter; vague doubts troubled me. The 
horrible impossibility of receiving any news, 
terrible necessity of waiting for the tardy mails, 
was almost more than I could bear. I was 
ready to seize upon anything, however ridicu- 
lous, that could atrord me relief. I counted the 
steps of the sentry just without the gate, and 
said to myself, if lie makes an odd number be- 
fore lie turns, she is safe. He made an even 
number. I opened tiie Bible at random, saying 
to myself if nothing is wrong, Heaven will com- 
fort me by giving me a gentle answer, and the 
words I read were those of grief and lamenta- 
tion. 

“ Near uie sat one or two other officers. One 
was smoking, one asleep, one trying to read a 
tattered newspaper, None of us had energy 
enough to attempt conversation. 

“So we remaiued nearly all the afternoon, 
and the sun was going down, flinging long bars 
of crimson light across the tent, when my ser- 
vant appeared at its opening, saluted, and 
waited to be questioned. 

“ ‘ Well, Norris ?’ I asked. 

“‘I beg pardon, air; but a sorcerer is waiting 
outside. He lias done some wonderful thiugs, 
and I took the liberty of telling you, sir. He 
would amuse you, sir, I think. He promises, 1 


“ * Show him in, Norris,’ I said. ‘Gentlemen, 
I fancy the man may at least amuse up. I have 
seen them do some curious things.’ 

“ Then I sat down again and waited. I was 
not such an idiot as to believe in Indian fortune- 
telling, I suppose ; but I certainly expected 
something marvellous. 

“ Norris departed. In a moment more he re 
turned with a tall, hollow-eyed man of about 
forty, who wore a robe embroidered with gold 
thread, and was followed by a boy of about ten 
years old, who wore. nothing but a piece of blue 
cloth about his loins. 

“Over his arm the sorcerer carried a large 
white cloth, and the boy bore a red cushion on 
his head. Botli bowed profoundly, and the sor- 
cerer, having uttered some cabalistic words, 
spread his cloth upon the ground and ordered 
the boy to place the cushion upon it. This 
being accomplished, he seated the boy upon the 
cushion and began to tie the cloth about him 
knotting it over his head until he and the 
cushion were one huge bundle, when with 
furious cries and oattis he began to beat it wit 
a knotted club that had been fastened at his 
waist, while the poor child’s moans filled the 
whole tent witli and forced from us exclam- 
ations of horror, although we felt assured that 
it was all part of some trick, aud that no blows 
really fell upon the boy. 

“At last he desisted, and unwrapped the 
cloth. Within it was the cushion, but no boy. 
We had seen him tie the little fellow up in the 
bundle, but he was there no longer. The magi- 
cian appeared furious. He called upon the boy 
to return, and in an instant more there fell 
from thereof of the Lent a gory head, which 
rolled to the magician’s feet. Au arm followed. 
Another. Then two legs. Then the body, all 
bloody and torn, and the magician having 
uttered ferocious cries and threats as each por- 
tion fell before him, gathered them all into the 
cloth again, tied it up, and fell to beating it once 
more. Immediately shrieks for pardon were 
In ard within, aud untying the bundle, the ma- 
gician disclosed the boy sitting quietly on the 
cushion, with a broad grin on his mahogany 
countenance, and no sign of injury whatever 
about him. 

“How the mail performed the trick 1 do not 
K uo.w . We could discover nothing. 

“ ‘It is clever,’ said the major. » I must say 
I’ve been more amused than I expected to b< 
this hot day. What else can you do, Sorcerer 
‘“I can show the fine English gentlemen 
their sweethearts,’ said the man. ‘lean tell 
them what they are doing, whether they aii 
faithful. You are thinking of yours now, Sahib, 
Shall ihe boy look for her ?’ 

“ He spoke to me. 

“‘Iam thinking of my wile,’ said I. » For 
Heaven’s sake, if you have auy power by which 
to tell me of her welfare, do so.’ 

“ Ridiculous as the request may have seem- 
ed, none of my brother officers smiled. The 
sorcerer bowed, anti motioned to the boy, wh > 
came and stood before him. He took the little 
brown hand in his, and making a cup of the 
palm, poured into it a reddish liquid from a little 
flask which he drew from his bosom. 

“ 4 Write the lady’s name on a piece of paper,’ 
he said, ‘and give it to me.’ I did so. I gave 
it to the sorcerer. He placed it on the boy’s 
head a moment, and then. dropped it into the 
liquid in his palm. 

“ « Look for the lady,’ he said. The boy *ighed. 

“ * I am t looking,’ he said, ‘ but it is so far. Such 
a long journey. Over the water. Away, away. 

I am tired.’ 

‘“Go on,’ said the sorcerer. 

“ ‘I go,’ said the boy, ‘This is the place. Oh, 
how strange ! Not like this place. A tall house 
— hig tree> — flowers, flowers everywhere — 
water. Now I see a lady. She sits on a seat. 
She holds a book so. She reads. Pretty lady. 
Her hair is yellow. Her eyes are blue. She 
has a white dress. Aud on this finger are two 
rings. One gold — one gold witli a diamond.’ 

“‘It is Helen,’ I cried. ‘Go on. What is the 
matter?’ 

“‘Oh!’ cried the boy — » Oh, don’t you see? 
She is asleep. She does not know, aud it is 
coming — closer, closer. Don’t you see ? Look!’ 
“His eyes were fixed upon the fluid in his 
palm. Impelled by my excite men t, I also gazed 
into its depths, and then I also saw wliat he 
saw. The English garden ; the bench beside 
the river ; my Helen sitting upon it, asleep. A 
book had fallen into her lap. Her eyes were 
closed ; her head rested against tiie three behind 
her. 

“ ‘ I see it all myself,’ I cried. ‘ I see her — 
Helen ! Helen !’ 

“ ‘ Oh !’ moaned the boy — ‘ Oh, look ! it comes ! 
it creeps over Uie rock ! It will kill her ! See !’ 
Then I also saw. A snake, one of a poison, 
ous kind, was gliding over the rock belli nd my 
darling. Its horrible fangs were displayed. In 
a moment more it would be upou her. 

I gave a wild cry : ‘ My durllug !’ and sprang 
forward. 

“ • Seize it,’ cried the sorcerer. 

“ For a moment I was no longer iu India. I 
was in the garden of my own house 


“ ‘ It is an English snake— not a very deadly 
one, and this salve will save the Sahib’s life. 

“Then I paid our Jnggler with all the money 
in my purse, and was ill for several days, suf- 
fering just what one must suffer from a snake 
bite. 

“And It was all a juggler’s trick, you say. 
Perhaps. But let me tell you the rest. The 
next letter I received from my wife ended thus : 

“My darling, a strange thing lias happened to 
me. You know the little bit of garden by the 
river was always said to be infested by snakes. 
I went there to read, the other afternoon, and 
was foolish enough to go to sleep there. I was 
dreaming of you, and thought I saw you In a 
tent, talking to a strange man — an Indian in an 
embroidered dress— when suddenly I started 
broad awake, and there on tiie rock beside me 
lay coiled a great snake, just ready for a spring. 

4 ‘ I shrieked aloud, and in a moment more I 
saw you before me. Yes, you, darling. I don’t 
know how you came, but you were there. You 
seized the snake by the throat, and It colled 
Itself about your arm. I don’t know any more. 
They picked me up from the grass a few minutes 
after, and I must have fainted, I think. 

“Mamma says it was all a dream, but it 
seemed so real. My darling, I shall wait in 
terrible anxiety until I hear from you. It seem- 
ed to me that you were there, and that I was 
broad awake. 

“ Your anxious, loving wife, Helen.” 


OUR HIBERNATING ANIMAL*. 


beside my wife. I seise 1 by the throat the 


To return to our hibernating ani main. The dor- 
mouse has many of the habits of the squirrel, 
and, like that animal, lays by a winter store of 
food. It wakes less frequently than the squir. 
rel ; but whenever it is roused from its sleep, it 
always goes to Its storehouse aud takes a slight 
repast. There has been much controversy 
about the mole, and its method of passing the 
winter, some persons thinking that it is one of 
the hibernators, and others that it is active 
throughout the winter. I decidedly incline to 
the lutter opinion, thinking that the mole can 
have no need for hibernation. In its subter- 
ranean abode the frost cannot touch it. Ail who 
have worked with the spade in winter know 
perfectly well that, however hard and stone-like 
the surface of the ground may be, the effect of 
the severest frost is very superficial, and that at 
a spade’s depth or so the earth is as soft and 
penetrable as in the middle of summer. Con- 
sequently the worms on which the mole live* 
almost exclusively are able to traverse the 
soil, and the mole is equally ablo to pursue 
them. Moreover, the mole is a creature so 
strangely unable to endure even a short fast, 
that it would most probably perish of hunger 
before it had time to pass into a state of hiber- 
nation. As to the frogs and toads, which I 
have already mentioned among hibernators, 
they contrive to insinuate themselves under- 
ground In some strange way, and there pass 
the whole winter. I should think that, of all 
creatures, the frog would be the least fitted to 
endure either extreme cold or hoat. Being de- 
stitute of auy clothing of fur or feathers, and 
having a thin and highly porous skin, through 
which the moisture of the body rapidly exudes, 
the creature is necessarily sensitive to changes 
of temperature. If a frog happen to be in an 
unsheltered spot on a hot summer day it soou 
dies, the sunbeams drawing out through the 
skin the moisture on which its life depends, and 
rapidly drying up its dead body until it is like a 
piece of flat horn. 8 q unprotected a creature 
would necessarily fe€l the cold as severely as 
the heat; and I very much doubt whether in a 
really severe frost a frog would traverse a dis- 
tance of many yards without being first numb- 
ed by the cold, aud then frozen as stiff’ as it 
would be baked stiff in summer. Snails and 
slugs are also safely at rest, guarded from the 
immediate influence of the cold. The reader 
may possibly have noticed that after an excep- 
tionally severe winter slugs are always mere 
numerous than snails when the spring has 
brought out the fresh foliage of the new year. 
Tiie reason is simple enough : slugs, soft as 
their bodies may be, live for the most part 
underground, managing in some mysterious 
manner to force themselves below the surface 
of the earth. This they do even in the summer 
time; so that possessors of gardens, when 
they see the leaves of their favorite plants 
gnawed into rags, mostly lay the blame on tin 
wrong creature. For example, they eat ofl the 
tender tops of tbe early peas as soon as the\ 
appear above ground ; and the sparrow gener- 
ally get the blame, and often suffers the punish- 
ment due to a delinquency which it did noi 
commit. They eveneut tobacco, in spite of the 
pungency of the leaf. Perhaps they take it a> 
a zest with their ordinary meals, or eat It out of 
curiosity; but I do sincerely hope that the slug- 
I stood i which this year ate nearly all my tobacco plants 


and here Norris turned red, * to look for any one horrible thing that threatened her life. Its 


ber. The tramp of horses in the court bejow, i major. 


you please — anywhere on earth. And, if you 
pieuse, sir, he described my Nanoy. She was 
walking in the park with a little child, as she 
does Always of an afternoon with her missus’s 
children. 

* These sorcerers are such rascals,’ said the 


found themselves very ill afterwards. Snails ar#* 
much more suspected of doing ill thauare slugs 


langs ; $ntered my own arm, and I fell upou the because the latter are completely hidden uudf • 


voices of men! Tiie dying woman, with an 
effort almost more than human, raised herself 
half upright. She leans on the pillows — her 
head is bent eagerly forward, her white haJj 


It will only be a boro,’ said the colonel. 

“ But I sprang to my feet at onco. I was in 
the mood for some such thin:. And It was my 
tent ia which we were, and I was master there. 


grass In a swoon. 

“When I came to myself, the sorcerer was 
kneeling beside me, applying to a wound on my 
arm a singularly perfumed salve. On the floor, 
at my feet, lay a dead snake. I heard the Major 
say : 

“ * But where the deuce did it eome from ? It 
was wound around Dudley’s Arm, when I first 
saw it.’ 

“ Aud l heard the >«neerer reply : 


the earth, while the former can only conceal 
themselves in crevices. As far as I know, th. 
snail does not retire underground, though there 
is no apparent reason why it should not do so. 
it is quite capable of burrowing, and always 
does so when it lays its round, translucent eggs. 
However, unless disturbed by men or birds, it Is 
quite safe in its retreat, and, like the slug, fust* 
and sleeps throughout the entire winter,— Anrfi 
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CHAPTER VII. 


grew 


A whole fortnight had parsed awa>. Ralph 
Thetford had communicated with the deceased 
Miso T.llysdale’s lawyer at York, and her re- 
mains had been interred according to his direc- 
tions. 

A few days after the funeral, the man of law 
called upon Mrs. Thetford, and informed her 
that she was the sole heir to all her late aunt’s 
possessions: at the same time recommending 
Ralph to give up his profession, and look after 
the management of his young wife’s affairs. 

So it was arranged that Ralph was to quit 
Manager Jellico’s strolling compauy, and be- 
come an independent gentlemau; to live hence- 
forth at his ease, without the fear of poverty or 
scant ever visiting Ills domestic hearth. 

“ Desmoro,” said Ralph, a few hours before 
his departure from Freshfleld, “ my wanderings 
are now all over, and I am a wealthy man, pos- 
sessed of a loving wife ; for which worldly bless- 
ings I have to thank you, my friend.” 

“ Me !” repeated the youth, in surprise. 

“ To be sure ! Had we not found you in the 
snow that night, we should never have called 
atTillysdale, and I should never have become 
acquainted with my Dinah. Now, do you see 
how much I owe you, Desmoro?” 

“ And how much do I not owe you, sir?” re- 
sponded the other, in a grateful tone. “ Have 
you not been very kind to me always?” 

“ But now that I have the power, I wish to be 
still kinder to you, my lad,” pursued Ralph. “ I 
want you to abandon this erratic life, and come 
with me.” 

Desmoro shook his head, and turned a shade 
paler than his wont. He did not like to appear 
thankless, and knew not how to decline this 
offer. 

“ 1 am much obliged to you, sir,” stammered 
he, in some embarrassment, “ but I should not 
like to live a life of dependence. I would rather, 
for awhile, rough it, as the saying is, and strive to 
carve out my own fortunes, than be indebted to 
any one. 

Desmoro was thinking of the clown’s lovely 
daughter ; it was for her sake that he was thus 
refusing to accept Ralph Thetford’s generous 

offer. 

“ Is it possible that you would rather lead this 
wandering existence than enjoy one of respect- 
ability, peace, and rest?” 

The word “respectability” grated on the 
youth’s ear, and for a few seconds his mind 
wavered, and he felt quite at a loss how to re- 
ply. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning ; and this 
scene was passing in one of the dingy rooms of 
the theatre where Desmoro abided. A comfort- 
less apartment it was, looking out upon the 
roofs of other buildings, and stowed full of stage 
furniture and stage properties. 

Desmoro was sitting before the fire, his feet 
upon a rude fender, across his knees a steel 
breast-plate, which he was polishing, rubbing 
at whilst he thought. 

The place had a desolate, ghostly appearance, 
that seemed to make — Comoro’s heart sicken in 
his bosom. For here was a glided chair, tar- 
nished and broken; there, a sofa, with its cover 
all faded and torn, with a rickety back and crip- 
pled legs; in another place, a couple of dilapid- 
ated banners, on one of which was painted a 
crucifix — on the second, a skull and cross-bones. 
Hanging on the walls were several tin shields, 
rusty swords, suits of armor, battle-axes, chains, 
helmets, masks, gauntlets, belts, pistols, daggers, 
knives, soldiers’ knapsacks, guns, sabres, whips, 
cowls and gabardines. 

Desmoro glanced around at all these articles: 
as he did so, a shudder passed through his frame. 
The youth had an eye for cleanliness, order and 
comfort, and there was nothing here but dust, 
confusion and discomfort. It was a sad shelter 
for a proud-spirited boy; but it was a shelter 
which he paid for by the labour of his own 
hands, and the sweat of his brow; and there- 
fore it was his own for those hours during which 
he chose to occupy it. 

“Well, my lad?” interrogated Ralph Thet- 
ford. 

Desmoro roused himself from his m usings. 

“ Mr. Jellico might think me ungrateful, 
were I to leave him, sir?” he observed, his 
gaze slowly moving to the embers in the grate, 
and thence to his companion’s face. 

“ Not at all,” was the ready rejoinder. “ I 
have already spoken to him upon this subject, 
and he will only be too happy to see you better 
your present condition.” 

“ He is very good to me, and so are you, sir,” 
Desmoro hesitatingly returned; « but- 


moro’s visage brightened, his breast 
lighter, as he replied to Ralph, 

“ I think, sir, I’d prefer staying where I am. 

I ought to work for my bread, and here I shall 
have to do so.” 

“ Reflect, my lad — reflect!” said Ralph. “Re- 
member, there is a tide in the affairs of man, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune !” 

“ What’s that you’re saying about fortune, 
Thetford?” inquired Shavings, entering the 
room, followed by Comfort. “ Ah, it’s well for 
you to be able to talk of fortune ; I wish to gra- 
cious I could !” 

“ I’m advising Desmoro to quit this sort of 
life, and to come with me!” returned Ralph. 

“And very good advisin’, truly, Thetford; 
although we shall be sorry enough to have him 
leave us,” answered the clown. 

Desmoro glanced at Comfort during the above 
speech, and remarked that she had suddenly 
grown very pale. 

Did she fear his going ? Oh, then, not for the 
world’s riches, would he forsake her dear side ! 

“ And what’s he sayiu’ to your proposal, Thet- 
ford ?” queried Shavings. “ He’s jumpin’ at it, 
of course ?” 

Comfort’s eyes were fixed upon Desmoro’s 
lips, which she was watching in painful anxiety, 
“No; he’s preferring to stay where he is!” 
answered Ralph, in regretful accents, 

“Ah!” lie’s smelt the footlights!” laughed 
Shavings, slapping Desmoro on the shoulder as 
he spoke, — “ he has smelt the footlights, and 
cannot leave ’em ! Is that the fact, Desmoro?” 

« Perhaps so,” answered the youth, with an 
abashed air. 

“Ah, I understand all about it, my lad! 
once felt in the same way, exactly.” 

“And I, also;” chimed in Ralph Thetford, 

“ But the stage has ceased to fascinate me, 

now.” 

« And very naturally so,” responded the 
clown. “ You have grown rich and are married 
to a woman whom you admire and love; but 
this lad is poor and ambitious, so we must have 
some consideration for him !” 

“ I wish I had time to relate my own history 
to him,” Ralph added, in serious accents. 

« Well, youth must have its fling !” exclaimed 
Shavings, who did not relish the notion of part- 
ing with his young friend, Desmoro. “ You 
have had yours, Thetford, and I’ve had mine 
and now we both of us pretty nigh sobered ! 
know I am ; past forty years of age, as I be, a 
widower, and one fair daughter!” chirped he, 
clapping his hands, and then turning a pirou- 
ette in the middle of the floor. “ But never 
say die, is one of my mottos; and make your- 
self as happy as you can, is another ! That’s 
your sort — aren’t it, Desmoro, my boy ?” 

“ Well, if you should ever stand in need of a 
friend, Desmoro, whether soon or far hence, 
send to me at York, and your application shall 
be instantly attended to. I am grieved that I 
cannot influence you as I could wish; but I 
trust that you will change your mind by-and-by, 
and come to me !” 

“ Thank the gods 1 am In time to bid you 
farewell, Ralph?” a sonorous voice exclaimed; 
and Mrs. Polderbrant, in one of her peculiar cos- 
tumes, made herself apparent. 

“ My dear Mrs. Polderbrant, you are Just the 
very person I am waiting to see, and speak to!” 
returned Ralph. 

“ Is it possible, I am delighted to hear as 
much,” rejoined she, significantly glancing at 
the clown and his daughter, who, ,takiug her 
hint, at once left the room, followed by Des- 
moro. 

“My dear Mrs. Polderbrant!” commenced 
Ralph, as soon as they were left alone together, 
“ we are no strangers to one another ; we have 
known each other for some years !” 

“ Five years and ten weeks exactly, Mr. Thet- 
ford,” was her matter-of-fact rejoinder. 

“Yes; I daresay it is that length of time 
since you joined Jellico’s company. Well, 
knowing you all those many years, and always 
admiring your good sense and charitable nature, 
I am emboldened to ask you to do me a real 
service !” 

“I’ll doit, Mr. Thetford; I’ll do it, whatever 
it may be?” was her ready and earnest answer. 

“ Tnank you, thank you. I was quite sure 
that you would help me in this little matter.” 

“What is it, Ralph — pray pardon me, I forget 
that I ought not to take the liberty of address- 
ing you by your Christian name now !” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense !” 

“But you are now a rich man, you must re- 
member, and, as such, ought to have some extra 
respect paid you.” 

“Oh! very well, just as you please, Mrs. Pol- 
derbrant!” laughed Ralph, in his usually light- 
hearted manner. 

“ Now for the service of which you spoke ?” 


feel quite rejoiced to be able to commit him to 
such careful hands as yours.” 

“ You flatter me, Mr. Thetford ; hut I will do 
my best to merit a continuance of your good 
opinion.” 

“Well, good-bye, Mrs. Polderbrant; recollect 
that a line, addressed to me at York, will al- 
ways meet with a response.” And wringing 
her hand, he left her, and quickly found his way 
to the stage, where all the members of the com- 
pany had assembled in order to take leave of 
their favorite, Ralph Thetford. 

The women were in tears, and the men all 
looked sorrowful at this parting. 

Ralph kissed the former, and shook hands 
with the latter ; then, waving his hat, he was 
gone, and over the threshold of the stage-door, 
into the street, where a postchaise was awaiting 
him. 

Just as Ralph’s foot was on the step of the 
vehicle, some one touched his arm. 

“Desmoro!” he exclaimed, turning and per- 
ceiving the youth olose to his elbow. “ What, 
have you changed your mind ?” 

“ No, sir !” 

“ I’m sorry to hear you say so. What do you 
want, then?” 

“ To shake hands with you again, sir, and to 
beg you not to think me a thankless fell >w 
didn’t care to bid you good-bye Just now before 
all the people, because I couldn’t have told you 
as I wished to do how much I like you, and 
how grieved I am to say farewell to you.” 

Desmoro was almost choking as he thus de- 
livered himself, and the hand resting in Ralph’s 
palm was icy cold. 

“Continue to be a good lad, Desmoro!” re- 
turned his friend. “ And since you have chosen 
your own path in life, let us hope that it may 
one day lead to fortune. Heaven bless you !” 

“ And heaven bless you, also, sir,” half-sob- 
bed Desmoro, wringing Ralph’s hand. 

“Change your mind, my lad ; it’s not too late 
to do so, and come along with me,” said Ralph, 
touched by the sadness of the youth’s looks and 
tones. 

“I— 1 wish I could, sir!” faltered Desmoro; 

“ but I cannot, I feel chained here !” 

Ralph was in the chaise, and its door was 
closed. 

“Carry my respectful regards to Mrs. Thet- 
ford !” added Desmoro. 

Ralph waved his hand, gave the signal to the 
driver, and the equipage dashed quickly away, 
and Desmoro was left with tears in his eyes, and 
sorrow in bis heart, watching the vehicle recede 
from his view. 

For several days after this, Desmoro was very 
silent and very mournful. He missed Ralph 
exceedingly, and deeply regretted the loss of his 
cheerful presence. 

Well, time progressed. The troupe had left 
Freshfleld, and was now located at a town call- 
ed Braymount, which had a neat little theatre 
situated in its principal street. 

Desmoro still continued to be industrious ; 
and Jellico, seeing him so, was doubly kind to 
him, and matters proceeded smoothly enough 
between the manager and his piotigi. 

Despite the many discomforts he had to en- 
dure, Desmoro contrived to make himself tole- 
rably happy in his position. His chief solace 
was Comfort, who was fast learning all the les- 
sons he had to teach. Desmoro was very proud 
of his pupil, and robbed himself of many a meal 
in order that he might save pence enough to 
.purchase certain second-hand books for her to 


Oh, you may well be looking puny and haggard, 
thus feeding yourself on prison *"«* How 
much do you get a week— tell me that? 

•* Quite enough, ma’am, and more than I de- 
rve f ” answered Desmoro, modestly. 

“That’s not. a satisfactory answer to my 
question. I ask you what sum you receive here 
weekly.” 

Desmoro hesitated. He could not understand 
wherefore Mrs. Polderbrant was so particularly 
interesting herself respecting his affairs. He 
was aware of the actress’s eccentricity of char- 
acter, and he felt some reluctance at gratifying 
her inquiries. 

Now Desmoro’s nature, although proud in 
the main, was naturally confiding and affec- 
tionate ; and his companion, knowing as much, 
still pursued her theme, and in a manner which 
she thought he would be quite unable to resist. 

“ Desmoro,” she went on, in altered tones, 
her hands clasped in her lap, “I have not al- 
ways been the lone woman you behold me now. 

I once had a son, who was handsome in person, 
and full of bright promise as well. But he is 
now no more ! He is above, above !” she added, 
lifting up her eyes, which were filled with sud- 
den tears. “ And 1 have an empty heart! Des- 
moro, will you accept a corner in that heart? 
It is not all cold— there are warm pulses beat- 
ing in it yet?” 

“ You’re very good, ma’am !” stammered he, 
at a loss how to reply to her. 

And you will confide in me, eh?” she 
eagerly cried. 

“ I have nothing to confide to you, ma’am." 

“ I want to know wherefore I see such a meal 
as that before you !” persisted she. “ I want to 
be informed why I see you thus starving your- 
self to death, Desmoro?” 

He bit his lips, faltered out a few uuintelllgi- 
ble words, and then remained silent. 

“I must know the truth!” pursued she, per- 
severingly, and in her blunt but kindly tones. 

“ I’m not going to watch you dwindle down to 
mere skin and bone, aud hold ray peace all the 
while, just as if I had no feeling in my breast. 
I’ve promised somebody — it doesn’t matter 
whom — to bestow an eye on your doings, there- 
fore 1 am only keeping my word as an upright 
woman should. Now look here, my boy,ifyou 
dou’t teU me all about this starvation process of 
yours. I’ll go straight to the manager, aud report 
it to him; ah, that I will, as sure as my nameli 
Patience Polderbrant !” 

Desmoro’s features worked spasmodically. He 
saw determination in all his companion’s looks, 
and though he recoiled from revealing his 
bosom’s secrets to any living being, he felt com- 
pelled to do so now.” 

“ I am trying to save a little money, Mrs. Pol- 
derbrant!” quivered he, in great embarrass- 
ment. 

“Save!” repeated she, in amazement. “Good 
gracious! Save, boy! For what?” 

The color, which had vanished from his face, 
came back to it now in a scarlet flush. 

“I don’t like to say, ma’am!” faltered poor 
Desmoro, his eyes cast on the ground. 

Mrs. Polderbrant looked at him suspiciously. 
“Young man!” she exclaimed, In solemn ac- 
cents, “young man!” 

“ I am doing no wrong — indeed, I am not, 
Mrs. Polderbrant,” he uttered, in increasing con- 
fusion. 

She shook her head. “ 1 don’t like secresy, 
Desmoro !” she said, severely. 

“ Neither do I, ma’am.” 

“Then why practise it?” 

“True,” he rejoined. 

Then there ensued a somewhat lengthy pause, 


study from. 

One day, Desmoro, seeing a ticketed volume 
in a bookseller’s window, and longing to possess 

himself of that volume, began to pinch himself during which Desmoro was sitting with Ills gaze 
in every way he could, on purpose to scrape to- on the floor, like one who had committed some 
ge ther money enough to buy it. guilty act. 

The bookseller’s shop was close by the theatre, “ Whether we be old or young, there is not* 
so Desmoro had no difficulty in keeping a daily 
watch over the much-coveted prize, which had 
probably been in that same window for half a 
score of years or more. 

Never did a hungry man look upon a loaf of 
bread with the longing eye that Desmoro look- 
ed upon that shabby dog’s-eared tome. He was 
actually ill with longing for it; for he feared 
that it was far beyond his reach, seeing that, 
however he scraped and pinched, his pence but 
slowly accumulated. 

One dark morning, as Desmoro was sitting in 
his room, surrounded by stage properties and 
playbills, eating ids breakfast, and dreaming of 
his old grandfather, of Comfort, and of the vo- 
lume in the shop hard by, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, aud Mrs. Polderbrant entered. 

»» Surprised to see me at such an early hour, 
i ain’t yon ?” said she, taking a chair opposite to 
our hero. “ Of course you arc; I see amazement 
written in thy looks!” she continued, in her 
l usually exaggerated style of language. “ Well, 

“I want you to watch over that lad Desmoro, I will proceed to explain myself. You have 
Mrs Polderbrant — to be a friend to him in been looking very poorly of late, very different 
every way you can. I place t he fullest depen- from } our former self, and 1 am come to Inquire 
denca on you, as you will find on examining into the state of your bodily health, and to see 
this by-and-by, when I am gone !” Aud so say- if I can do anything to benefit you in auy way 


ing like having a clean breast of our own,” she 
remarked. . 

“ I have a clean breast, ma’am,” he answered, 
on the instant, speaking in a proud tone, amt 
with his head now raised. 

“ I’m glad to hear it, my boy— glad as if 1 
were your own mother. 

“I’m only saving money to buy a certain 
book that I want,” explained he. 

“A book ! (gracious! what book?” 

“One that’s in the bookseller’s shop close by 
here, ma’am.” 

“How much is it? — aud what’s its title?” 
“Hume’s ‘Treatise on Human Nature,* and 
other miscellaneous subjects.” 

“What!” half-screamed the lady, in blank 
amazement. “And what do you want wltn 
such a work ?” 

“To study it, ma’am.” 

“ Well, you are an odd youth !” she returned* 
with a twinkle of pleasure lu her cold eyes. 
“How much have you saved towards purchas- 
ing this volume?” 

“ As yet, only eighteenpence, ma’ain.” 

“ Aud how much is this treatise ?” 

« A bargain — only six shillings.” 

“Go instantly and spend that eighteenpence 


mis uj-anu-uy, wnen i am goue Ana so say- u r uu itieimng lu unicm j*^* - — - — ^ ; ; ° hpar 

ing, Ralph produced his pocket-book, took In the first place, what are you taking lor break- in buying a comfortable meal, and let me 


thence several bank-notes, folded them, and pul fast?” 
them in her hand. Desmoro colored deeply, and looked much 

“What ar. these for, Mr. Thetford?” she confused, for he knew not how to tell bei >ut 


Just at this “but,” the room-d*u>r was thrust, 
open, and Shavings’ head made itself visible. 

Desmoro’s mind was made up in a momout, 
now. The sight of the clown’s face, which was 
soon followed by that, of Comfort, had fixed his 
wavering resolution. He could not go hence, 
and see her no more — oh, no ! He would rather 
endure anything than lose the tones of her sil- 
very voice, the soft gtnnces ofb^r »\v*s, and ihe 
gentie touch of her friendly hand, And Des. | returned Ralph. 


a*ked, greatly bewildered by his donation. 

“Do not suffer Desmoro to want in any way; 
look after tli lad, and may heaven bless you. 
You comprehend me now, Mrs. Polderbrant ?” 

“ Yes; I am to use these, your gift, for the 
benefit of the boy.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“And I will do so, you may depend on’t, Mr. 
Thetford. I will not rob the lad of one penny 
of the money !” 

“T am sure you wont, I’m sure you won’t !” 

“Poor motherless fellow ! 1 


no more about this pinching and killing your- 
self in order to got books on — heaven knows 
what. Now, make me no answer, Desmoro, 
but be off with you for some coffee and some 
butter. There — not another word !” added she? 
seeing him about to speak. “Maybe some good 
fairy or other will got you what you want be- 
sides. Go! Stand not on the order of y° ur 
going, but go at once !” she commanded, starting 
up, and waving her hands in a tragic manner* 

eyes T Only bread ana wmer, »«> * •*» «* o^uvi * i Desmoro vanished at once, and went out 
Why Desmoro, do you mean to tell me that do her bidding, which he performed reluctani|}» 
Jellico does not allow you the means of living parting with his few pence, his garnered star , 
in a Chrlstfan-fike manner? Good gracious! | as if he were parting with hts- vorv life. 

Why, 


his morning meal was only bread and Muter. 
But he was too honest to deceive her in any 
way, so he let his visitor satisfy herself concern- 
ing his repast. 

Mrs. Polderbrant lifted up her hands in sur- 
prise. 

“ What!” she exclaimed; “can I believe my 
Only bread and water, as I ni a sinner ! 


i hrtsttan— ■•me manner* ... ..... mm , 

lux horror-struck! Bread and water! I As he returned from spending hi* bo*™* 1 * 
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«um, he paused before the bookseller's window. 
In order to contemplate the much longed-for 
treasure, which he now deemed further out of 
hU reach than ever. But Judge of his surprise 
when he discovered that the volume was gone 
out of Its usual place, and was nowhere to be 
seen. Desmoro’s heart seemed to sink in his 
vL aS \_ as hls eyes canned the several shelves 
of books, large and small, only to meet with 

disappointment. 


“ Some one has bought It at last !” sighed he. 
“well, it was such a rare bargain that I don’f 
wonder at its being gone !” And with a deeper 
sigh than before, the youth proceeded onwards, 
his spirit full of sadness and sore regrets. 

Arrived at his dingy apartment, Desraoro was 
astonished to And no Mrs. Polderbrant there. 

Mechanically he put down his recent pur- 
chases. and then, seating himself on a stool in 
front of the fire, he rested hls chin on his two 
palms, fastened his gaze upon the dying embers 
In the rusty grate, and silently ’lamented his 
hard fate. 


He never onoe thought of the coffee and the 
butter he had just bought — of the comfortable 
meal which was now within his reach. His 
reflections were all on a widely different sub- 
ject. 

Yet there was no atom of selfishness in these 
sorrowful repinlngs of hls. Tf he wished to 
possess money, it was only that he might be 
able to procure books, procure pens, ink, and 
paper for Comfort’s use —no more, as his own 
wants and desires were simple enough, and 
easily gratified. 

While Desmoro was thus buried in his mus- 
ings, the door of the room was opened, and 
Jelllco entered. 

The youth started up on the instant., and the 
warm t lood flushed hls face as he recognized 
the worthy manager. 

** What is the matter with yon, my lad? Are 
you not well ?” queried Jelllco. 

Desmoro did not answer. His amazed eyes 
were fixed on a book — on the very volume which 
was in his thoughts at this moment, now lying 
on the table before him. He could not move; 

he felt as if he were transfixed to the spot as 

if some sort of enchantment were at work 
around him. 

Presently he rubbed his eyelids, doubting his 
wnlclng senses, and then he lifted up the tome, 
and tenderly examined it. 

“It’s all a dream, isn’t it, sir?” he breathed, 
looking at Jellieo, who was standing in dumb 
wonderment, watching Desmr.ro’s strange ac- 
tions; **or is it by magic that this book came 
here ?” 

“Whatever is the matter with the lad?” 
queried the manager, laying hold of Desmoro’s 
shoulder and shaking him. “Look me in the 
face, boy, and don’t stare about you in that 
scared manner. One would imagine that you 
had Just seen a ghost, or something very like it.” 

Desmoro, who had the volume clutched tightly 
in his hands, made no reply, but sent Ills wan- 
dering orbs round and round the room, which, 
to his present disturbed imagination, had sud- 
denly become peopled with all sorts of fantasti- 
cal forms, — with fairies and elves, goblins and 
sprites, who were all dancing about him, laugh- 
ing and grinning at one another, and pointing 
at him as if they were making him their sport. 

Again Jellieo shook the youth, who dropped 
into a chair in an almost powerless state. 

At this, the manager began to be somewhat 
alarmed. Desmoro was shivering all over, and 
hls features were of a deathly hue. A cup, con- 
taining cold water, being within Jelllco’s reach, 
he gave the youth a draught of it. 

Then Desmoro looked up with a clearer coun- 
tenance. 

“Whatever ails you, my lad?” inquired the 
manager, curious to learn the cause of his pro- 
ttyl's strange behavior. 

Desmoro once more examined the welcome 
volume. 

“Sir, did you bring hither this book?” asked 
he, still in nervous trepidation, his brow covered 
with a cold dew. 

“ That book !” repeated Jelllco. “ No, lad. I 
brought no book here !” 

“ You did not, sir?” 

“ Not I, indeed 1” uttered the other. 

“Then how came it here ?” returned Desmoro, 
in great perplexity. 

“ How came what here ?” 

“Hume’s ‘Treatise on Human Nature,’ sir,” 
Was the simple reply. 

“ Hume’s botheration ! I never In my life 
heard of such a book !” 

“Is it possible, sir?” 

“ What’s the lad’s brain rambling about, I 
wonder?” 


“ Hu !” exclaimed Desmoro, suddenly. “Mrs. 
Po|d<»rbrant — ’tis her work; I see it all now !” 
“ What do you say you see ?” said Jellieo, 
wholly bewildered. “ I verily believe, Desmoro, 
you are taking leave of your reason I Here 
have I been questioning you this ever so long, 
without being able to get a sensible word in re- 
ply. I can’t understand your ways, and beg 
that you’ll change them as soon as you can.” 
“Please to pardon me, sir, and I’ll at once 
endeavor to explain myself.” 

“ The sooner the better,” responded the man- 
ager, very bluntly. “Go on !” 

After a little hesitation, Desmoro obeyed, and 
Jelllco was put in possession of most of these 
particulars with which you are already ac- 
quainted. 


Jelllco, who had listened to Desmoro in 
amused surprise, laughed, saying that it was 
altogether a most mysterious Incident, and that 
he supposed some sort, of metric had been at 
work in the allair, Mrs. Poidea brant looked like 


a witch, he thought, and he had no doubt but 
that she had been exercising her supernatural 
powers, and had removed the book from its 
owner’s window, and transported It Into Des- 
moro’s hands. 

“I wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
thing, if I were you, Desmoro,” said the man- 
ager, Jocosely, — “ I really wouldn’t!” 

But the lad, all heedless of his companion’s 
words, hugged his treasure to his breast, as if 
he feared its being rudely torn from him. 

“If Mrs. Polderbrant made you a present of 
that great tome, she has certainly sprung a 
mine, somewhere,” pursued Jellieo, Jestingly. 

“ It was to be had a great bargain, sir,” re- 
marked Desmoro — “a very great bargain, sir.” 
“There — there, that will do !” returned the 
manager. “ Now to other and more important 
matters. Have you breakfasted?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ That’s right ! Now pay attention to what 
I am about to say. I have obtained a fine be- 
speak for next Friday evening, the patronage of 
no smaller a personage than the mayor of this 
very town. But his worship has brought me 
some trouble, for, double the parts us I may, I 
am afraid I shall not be able to give him the 
play he desires. The! ford’s absence has crip- 
pled me. I have a Juliet but no Romeo. Now 
I remember you once telling me that you knew 
all Shakspeare’s plays from beginning to end — 
consequently you must be up in the character 
of Romeo ?” 

“I know all the words, sir; but for all that, 
I dared not undertake to act the parr,” answer- 
ed Desmoro, in considerable dismay. “ Besides, 
I am far too young to perform the lover ; the 
people would laugh at me did I attempt to do 
so, and the whole tragedy would be spoiled 
through my youth, inexperience, and lack of 
ability!” 

“Ta, ta, ta!” cried Jellieo. “Never heed 
your youth, lad, if you can make anything of 
the part. And as for people laughing ! why, 
let those laugh who win, say I. I’m sure you’re 
a fine strapping fellow, looking far older than 
your years ; the very figure for a lover, too ! 
Come, you must try the part; who knows what 
you may achieve by doing so ?” 

“ I have never yet spoken one long speech 
on the stage. I have only delivered lines and 
messages.” 

“Then it’s high time you strove to do some- 
thing more,” returned Jellieo. “ I’m sure you 
have talents if you will exert them. You have 
industry in plenty — of that much I am assured 
— then have some courage as well, and the 
thing is at once accomplished.” 

Desmoro was confused, and quite at a loss 
what to say about the business. The proposed 
undertaking was one of great magnitude in his 
eyes, and he shrank at the mere idea of making 
such an arduous attempt. 

But, by dint of much persuasion, Jellieo at 
length prevailed upon our hero to essay the 
character of the love-stricken Romeo, and the 
tragedy was at once put in rehearsal, and Des- 
inoro’s whole attention was, for a time, com- 
pletely absorbed in practising his several scenes 
over and over again, and in struggling against 
all his rising fears of that evening which was 
fast approaching — the evening of his dfbut. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said Shavings, one 
day, when Desmoro, who had been rehearsing 
his part t« Comfort one day, was speaking of 
his apprehensions, of hls terrors of the forth- 
coming ordeal through which he was about lo 
pass, “Twelve o’clock must come!” Think of 
that fact when the curtain first rises, when you 
feel your heart going pit-a-pat underneath your 
spangled doublet, and you don’t know what a 
sight of consolation it will afford you.” 

“ Hear me through that scene again, will you. 
Comfort?” said the youth, speaking to that 
damsel, who was sitting on a stool in their 
humble lodgings, an open play book on tier knee, 
her sweet face full of admiration and wonder 
of Desmoro’s powers of declamation. 

“ Now begin,” said the maiden, her eyes still 
fixed on Desmoro. 

“ But you are not looking at the book,” re- 
turned he. 

“ Because I have no occasion for so doing. I 
am as perfect in all the parts as you yourself 
are, and I mean to prompt you at night.” 

At this, Desmoro opened wide his eyes, while 
Shavings blinked, rubbed his hand, and chuck- 
led merrily. 

“What do you think ot that, Mr. Desmoro 
Desmoro?” he exclaimed, in accents of triumph. 

“ Comfort Is for coming out strong, by-ami-by, I 
expect! When do you think you’ll he able to 
attempt Juliet, eh?” he added, his orbs twin- 
kling with delight, caused only by his own an- 
ticipations. 

Comfort blushed very prettily, and nodded 
her head in a self-satisfied way, as much as to 
say, “ Wait awhile, and yon shall see!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

At length the all-important night arrived. 
The mayor was iu his box, and the theatre was 
crowded in every available part. 

The band which consisted of a violin, a trum- 
pet and a drum, now commenced to play “God 
Save the King,” of which the trum;>et and the 
drum had decidedly the beat; the tones of the 
poor fiddle being only heard to squeak out at 
intervals, and somewhat spasmodically. 

But the country folk listened to the music in 
rapt attention, and rapturously applauded the 
performers, beating time to the trumpet and 
the drum, wbieh instrument evidently met 


signed to him and the various stage properties 
belonging to the establishment. The youth was 
under the skilful hands of Mrs. Polderbrant, 
who, herself attired as Ixidy Capulet , was paint- 
ing his face, blackening his eye brows and dark- 
ening his upper lip, upon which a slight down 
was just beginning to appear. 

“ Now you are as perfect as hands can possi- 
bly make you,” spoke the < heavy lady,’ adjust- 
ing the set of Desmoro’s hat. You are a very 
youthful Romeo, I’ll admit ; but if you act the 
part well, that’s all you have to mind. You look 
quite eighteen, with th. % moustache,” she ad- 
ded, regarding him critically. 

He did not answer a word ; at that moment 
he was too full of anxiety and trepidation to 
command his voice. 

At this Instant there came a gentle tap at the 
door, vhich being pushed open a little, showed 
the delicate face of Comfort Shavings. 

“ May I come In and take a peep at him, Mrs. 
Polderbrant ?” queried the damsel. “ Of course, 
I knew you were here, else I shouldn’t have 
made bold to come,” she lidded, still addressing 
the griin-visaged matron, who had nodded per- 
mission for her to enter. 

“ Oh, doesn’t he look beautiful !” exclaimed 
the maiden, gazing at Desmoro, and clapping 
her hands admiringly. “ Oh ! won’t Juliet fall 
really in love with you !” 

“Juliet had better mind her own business, 
and do nothing of the sort,” retorted Mrs. Pol- 
derbrant, Irefully. “Fall in love with Desmoro! 
Why, Miss Ormaud is thirty, if she’s an hour ! 
I wonder, child, to hear you talk such nonsense !” 
Comfort colored at this rebuke, aud turned 
aside to hide her confusiou. She felt that she 
had made a foolish speech, and she was very 
sorry for it. 

Desmoro, whose face had brightened, and 
heart had lightened at the first glimpse of her 
countenance, now drew near her, and whisper- 
ed in her ear, “ Keep near me, Comfort; I shall 
have courage while you are within my sight !” 
“ I am going to stand at the wing, and prompt 
you, should you need such assistance at any 
time,” was the blushing reply. 

“Thank you, Comfort; I’ll do as much for 
you some day.” 

“ You have already done plenty for me, more 
than I shall ever be able to repay you for.” 
“What are you chattering there about, Des- 
moro? authoritatively demanded Mrs. Polder- 
brant, who had been contemplating her physi- 
ognomy in a piece of looking-glass. “ Don’t 
you know that you ought to remain quite quiet, 
thinking only of your part, never for one in- 
stant permitting your mind to wander from it. 

I once beaid the following observations from 
Mrs. Siddons — with which wondrous actress I 
have often had the honor of appearing in public, 
— « Few actors or actresses that talk much in 
the green-room will ever be heard with any ex- 
traordinary pleasure on the stage.’ Bear that 
piece of advice in your minds, young people. 
Hark! there’s the bell, the curtain is going up.” 
Saying which, Mrs. Polderbrant linked her 
arm through that of Desmoro; and, without a 
word more, marched him off to the wings, there 
to remain until his entrance-cue would be given. 
Comfort Shavings was standing on the oppo- 
site side of the stage, trembling for the snccsse 
of her kind young tutor, whom she perceived 
glancing at her from time to time, as if to take 
courage from her looks. 

At length, the waited-for cue was given ; and 
our hero, by whose side Mrs. Polderbrant had 
sturdily remained, entered and stood before the 
audience. 

In a private box near the stage were lounging 
a lady aud gentleman, both of whom were look- 
ing very weary, as if they had come there only 
to look at others and yawn their time away. 
The gentleman was in the iull-dre-s uniform of 
a military officer, and appeared to t»e some- 
what past forty yeais of age. 

The lady glanced at Dcjsmoro; and, being 
struck by hls youth, ul appearance, and by the 
peculiar beauty oi hls face, referred to the play- 
bill before her, in order to learn his name. 

“ Most extraordinary !” exclaimed she, aloud, 
the bill in her hands. 

“ Eh ?” returned her companion, arousing 
himself, and opening hi- eyes, which had been 
closed. “ What’s extraordinary, Caroline ?” 
“Why, look here,” she returned, giving b»m 
the programme, her finger on Desinoro’s name. 

“ Romeo, by Mr. Desmoro Desmoro ,” road the 
gentleman, in calm syllables. Then of a sudden 
there was a rush, like fever-heat, to his brain 
and heart, as a crowd of old memories came 
surging over him, and his eyes fixed themselves 
on the printed letters before him. 

“Is it not strange to find in a play-bill your 
name — which is one so very singular?” 

“Oh, Desmoro is an old Irish name — a name 
which, in all probability, does not belong to 
this young fellow,” added he, his lips twitching 
nervously as he spoke. “ Actors rarely play 
under their own legitimate appellations. For, 
be they either Browns, or Joneses, or Smiths, 
as soon as ever they don the sock and buskin, 
they become Delorms, Belmonts, aud Aubreys.” 

“ Very absurd of them, I’m sure !” 

And the lady shrugged her white shoulders, 
and again lounged back in her chair, looking 
languidly on the scene, as if it were a positive 
trouble to her to have to keep her eyes wide 
open. 

But her companion, who was fairly aroused 
out of his apathy, was now leaning over the 
front of the box, narrowly watching all our 
hero’s actions. 


with their warmest approbation. 

AlithU while, Desmoro was in the room as- 


I have said that this box was close to the 
stage. Such being the case, the gentleman 
was near enough to observe Desinoto’s every 


2ft3 


feature ; the color of his eyes, the shape of 
his mouth, his well-formed nose, his broad 
white brow, and his glossy hair of a rich auburn 
hue. 

And, powers of heaven, his red hand! 

A cry of amazement — almost of pain — rose 
to the stranger’s lips, but it was stifled ere it 
burst, forth, and ended n a deep sigh. 

’ Twhs he, sure enough, Desmoro Desmoro, 
the deserted son, the legitimate child of Des- 
moro Symure and Anna, his late wife. 

Yes, yes ; that red hand of his would proclaim 
his identity when every voice that could do so 
was stilled. 

“ You appear to be monstrously interested in 
the performance,” remarked the lady, yawning. 
“ I marvel how you can listen to it ! For my 
part, I thoroughly abhor all Shakspeare’s plays, 
and wonder why we came hither, unless to kill 
the time, which hangs upon one heavier than 
lead when one Is living in any other place than 
Loudon or Paris. Do leave off* paying attention 
to those mummers — I’m convinced none of 
them are worth listening to — and talk to me, 
else I shall fall asleep here as I sit.” 

But her companion paid no heed \ hatever to 
her speech, but still kept bis gaze fixed on the 
stage, even though the act-drop had Just fallen, 
and shut out the mimic scene from his view. 

“ Well, I must say that you excel all others 
in gallantry,” pursued the lady, very fretfully. 
“ Pray take me away. I’d rather be moped at 
home t han here, where I am compelled to sit 
ou a hard chair, hearkening first to drawling, 
then to ranting speeches, and afterwards to 
these horrible, screeching instruments. Do take 
me away, my dear.” 

At these words the gentleman turned hls 
head towards the speaker, upon whom he look- 
ed with an abstracted air, as if his thoughts 
were all far away at the moment. He did not 
speak — he felt as if he had no breath to do so, 
and his brain was reeling round and round. 

The lady, looking quite out of temper, now 
rose and gathered her cashmere about her. 

“Eh, are you cold, Caroline?” he asked, re- 
calling his thoughts, at the same time rising 
and assisting her with her shawl. 

“ I’m going home,” pouted she. 

“ Not yet, surely ? The first act of the play is 
only just over.” 

“ Well, aud what of that, if I feel weary of 
the thing?” she rejoined, crossly. 

“ But you forget, Caroline, that the carriage 
was not ordered until ten o’clock. 

“ Provoking !” exclaimed he, throwing her- 
self back again into her chair. “ Why did you 
bring me to such a paltry place as this, where I 
can get no amusement of any kind?” she added, 
commencing picking her bouquet to pieces. 

“ It’s a positive infliction being forced to remain 
when you refuse to talk to me, and won’t even 
laugh at the people we see here !” 

“ I’m not in a humor of either talking or 
laughing to-night, Caroline,” he answered, 
gloomily, passing hls hand across his brow as 
he spoke. 

She looked at him in some surprise. “ What 
ails you?” she inquired. “ Does your head ache? 
If it does, it’s the vile air of this stifling place. 
Phew ! I shall have a headache myself very 
soon, I feel one coming on.” 

*‘.I am not in any pain whatever, Caroline,” 
was hls calm response. “ I am simply in a 
silent mood, that is all, my dear.” 

«• Silent mood !” repeated she. “Disagreeable 
mood, you should have said,” she haughtily 
added. 

“Probably so; I am sorry to be in such,” he 
answered, with an inward moan. 

And shading his eyes with his hand, he fell 
into a train of sad, aching thoughts, which 
carried him back into the past — to a period 
when a sunny-haired maid had stood with him 
at the altar, and solemnly plighted to him her 
troth. 

Then his imagination pictured to him a bright 
young head, reclining on hls breast, and loving 
eyes gazing tenderly aud trustfully into his, 
while gentle and musical syllables were being 
trilled into his enraptured ears. 

“ Oh, Auiih, Anna !” he inwardly moaned, 

“ poor, dead darling ! how I have lived U> 
miss your sweet smiies, your affectionate ac- 
cents, and all yuifr fond caresses! And how I 
have wronged your memory, aud the sacred 
trust which you left behind you!” 

Of course you huve recognised the man whose 
heart had uttered the above regretful words ; 
you know that you are in company with the 
unprincipled Desmoro Syn ure, the father of 
our hero. 


( To be cvnmued) 


A leading article iu the H omun’s &mj>aye 
Journal, advocating the cause of the soft sex, 
ably says : “ Members of Parliament are neither 
so well qualified to deal with these laws, nor so 
capable of overcoming the difficulties in the 
way of procedure, as they would be if they were 
bouud to consult women constituents, and de- 
pendent on the votes of women as well as men 
for the continuance of their legislative functions. 
The law that representation is neceKsary to se- 
cure just government has no more respect lo 
sex than has the law of gravitation, and we 
trust that the day is not far distant when thi« 
truth will be recognized by the Legislature.” 
It is clear from this that the law of gravitation 
has no respect for sex, yet there is an irresisti- 
ble sense of gravitation on the part of the male 
to the female element. It is noticeable in al 
well-regulated society, especially when the 
women are pretty, talented, and ftMadnatlng in 
any way. 
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THE LAW’S DELAYS. 


Amongst the 11 thousan I natural ills, which 
flesh is heir to,” Shakespeare gives a prominent 
place to “ the law’s delays,” and they certainly 
rank amongst the greatest ills with which poor 
humanity is burthened. It is no uncommon 
thing to see ca es drawn out for years, dozens 
of years sometimes, trials postponed, actions 
deferred, motions denied and the whole legal 
paraphernalia and ingenuity called into force, 
and when the case does come into Court and 
its real merit* are got at, it turns out to be 
no case at all and is “ dismissed with costs,” or 
theMudge orders each party to pay his own 
costs. Law, like everything else, is of course 
practised by lawyers to make mone\ , and part- 
ly for that reason they spin out cases as inter- 
minably as possible so that the costs and da- 
mages may 11 increase and multiply.” We do 
not say that lawyers spin out cases solely for 
the pur ose of adding to the cost of th suit, 
but it very often looks so, and in many instan- 
ces is undoubtedly the cause of 11 the law’s de- 
lays ” Other fruitful sources of the great 
length of lawsuits are the immense amount of 
legal red-tape necessary to be used ; the great 
quantity of “ legal courtesy” practised by the 
legal fraternity towards each other, and the 
great jealousy existing in the profession. There 
is no surer way to run up a big bill of costs, 
no matter how good your ca«e is, than to en 
gage a “ great gun” of the profession to plead 
forjou j and to have your opponent engage 
another “ great gun” to plead for him. These 
two great guns will fire away at each other just 
as long as there i > any ammunition, i. e. money 
left, and you will come out of the contest a poorer 
and probably not much wiser man. Th do 
lay of the law appears t > have become a chro- 
nic disease and we fear there i> no remedy for 
it; unless clients make time baigai.is with 
their attorni-s when they give hem a case . 
so much if the case is s ettled in thirty days, 
so much less if it continues sixty, and so on 
gradually getting it down to nothing, so that 
if the lawyer does exceed h s fullest limit of 
time the cli nt will have the proud satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has done so at h s own 
expense and not at his (the clients’). No sen- 
sible man would give out a contract for build- 
ing a hous * without stipulating on its being 
completed by a certain time, and we think the 
same principle applied to lawyers would tend 
very greatly to diminish “ the law’s delays. ’ 


THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC. 

The Commissioner appointed to investigate 
into the causes of the wreck of the Atlantic 
lias given his verdict which, on the whole, 
seems to be a just one. The course of Captain 
Williams in putting to Halifax is commended, 
and the Company condemned for not provid- 
ing sufficient coal and provisions , but the 
Captain is blamed for carelessness, when near- 
ing Ultt *;owt* by leaving the deck, not taking 


sound ngs, and failing to have a look-out at 
the mast head. The' Commissioner concludes 
from all the facts that he is justified in censur- 
ing Captain Williams and would be justified 
in cancelling his certificate, but in consider- 
at on of the ‘ praiseworthy and energetic efforts 
made by him 1o save life after the ship struck 
has midgaied the penalty to suspension of bis 
certificate for two years. The fourth officer 
Brown, is suspended for three months. We 
could have wished that the Commissiouer had 
been a little more severe in his remarks about 
the Company, who are certainly the most to 
blame in the matter ; but, perhaps, the matter 
may vet be brought bcfo r e the Civil Courts and 
justice awarded the niggardly skinflints who 
would rather save fifty or a hundred tons of 
coal than five hundred and forty-six human 
lives. 


« HATS OFF IN FRONT r 

Nothing tends to make a man more inclined 
to “ punch” another man’s head, than to have 
that other man sit in front of him at a place 
of public amusement with his (the other man’s) 
hat on. The mere fact of having to dodge 
around that hat to get the slightest glimpse of 
what is going on is aggravating enough : hut, 
there is always the consciousness of Iheir be- 
ing other people behind you trying to look 
over your head, or to one side of your head, 
and wondering why that head can’t he kept 
still. Now we defy any man to look through 
a beaver hat — unless there is a hole in it, other 
than the one for th* head to go into ; — hut 
hard as it is to try to look through a hat, it is 
still har ter to try to look over it, or to one side 
of it, when it is on a good lively head. We 
never saw a man at a theatre, or concert, with 
hi® hat on, but his head appeared to b‘- strung 
on wireR, like a toy spider, so persistently 
would it hob up and down, to the right and 
left, and always managing to get in your line 
of vision just at some interesting point, when 
vou specially wanted to see the stage. They 
<eem to take pride in obstructing the sight of 
persons sitting behind them, and it frequently 
ne*ds a good many vigorous calls of “ hats off 
in front,” accompanied by a few judiciouR pokes 
in the b*ck with an umbrella or a stick, to 
securethe removal of the obnoxious tile ; hut 
still a man’s hat can always be managed ; if he 
won’t take it off, there is always the alterna- 
tive of knocking i' off for him, or crushing it 
over his eyes ; hut with women it is different ; 
we cannot verv well call out 11 hats off in front” 
to them, or knock their hats off, or bonnet 
them ; in their case we can only grin and hear 
it, and try to dodg* and fail, and growl softly 
to ourselves, and get cross. The prevailing 
style of rigging up a three story structure of 
false hair, putting on a two <tory Mansard roof 
in the shape of a hat and capping it with a 
steeple in the shape of a feather, has caused 
us to think seriously on this matter, and we 
feel almost cross enough to ptonose, as a Chi- 
cago paper has done, that ladies wearing gi- 
gantic head gear he forced 1o take hack seats 
at pi ices of public amusement ; hut we won’t ; 
we will simply recommend that they either 
stay at home or take off their gorgeous head 
gear, hat and feather, and deposit them under 
their chairs until the performance is over. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Master, Portsmouth. — We make no extra 
deduction to school-teachers. Anyone sending 
us a club of six subscribers, accompanied by 
$10, may keep $2 and receive a copy of the 
paper free for oue year. 

Wit and Humor. — Some eccentric genius 
has sent us the following questions, under the 
foregoing caption, which he, no doubt, thinks 
very funny, we fall to see the point; we give 
them verbatim el literatim : 

If a yard of Whittle y cost 50 cents a barrel 
how long Will it take a black walnut Barber to 
Shave a paper Jack-ass. With a leather ralzor. 

Hawkins, 

If an iron pig can oat fifteen yards of cross- 


eyed Potatoes in a second how long will it take 
him to eat his Great Grandmother 

Shoofly 

If a wooden monkey can eat an Iron peanut 
how long will it take him to eat the shadow of 
a tow legged flapjack 

Ans next Weak 

Canada Ontario) 

A Reader. Montreal. — Thanks for your kind 
foreboding of the Favorite’s early decease. In- 
stead of ruining us the story yon refer to has 
added several hundreds to our circulation, and 
was put in at the special request of a large 
number of readers who desired to finish it. 

Author, Peterboro’. — The leading English 
magazines pay about $5 a page — equal to half 
a column of the Favorite— for contributions. 
Dickens only got $2.50 a page for his “ Sketches 
by Boz” in the New Monthly. Charles Lamb 
wns paid about. $8 a page for the “ Essays of 
Ella and Macauley received $16 a page for his 
Essays. The American weeklies freqnentlv 
pay very high prices for serial stories bv well- 
known authors. Canadians are too fond of 
patronizing foreign papers to allow a Canadian 
publisher to pay high rates for contributions ; 
the majority of Canadian papers cannot afford 
to pay anything to contributors ontside of t’ eir 
regular staff; and $2 a column — about th^ mat- 
ter in one column of the Favorite is considered 
good pay. 

E. A. 8., Quebec. — The Editor will answer 
your letter in a few days. Please excuse delay. 

Paul Pry, Ottawa. — We don’t, know, and we 
don’t care a cent whether he picks his teeth with 
a gold tooth- pick or a pitchfork. 

Pretty Poll, Toronto. — We shall always be 
pleased to hear from you, provided you dot your 
i’g, cross your t’s, and don’t wipe your inky 
finger on the paper. We cannot see that the 
new style of dress for ladies is any Improve- 
ment on the “ Dolly Varden” — bad as that was. 
The present fashion looks as if the wearer had 
had a bad fall and broken her back bone, and a 
niece of it was sticking out behind, a litt le above 
her hips. 

Ettie R., St. John’s, Q. — The letters P. P. C. at 
the bottom of an ordinary calling card, stand 
for pour prendre congi — to take leave — and are 
frequently used by persons about to leave a 
place and who, not having time for a lormal call, 
send, or leave, a card. 

West Indian, Port Hope. — The Island of Mar- 
tinique was formally surrendered to the British 
on February 25th, 1809, and restored to the 
French at the close of the war in 1814. It is still 
a French possession. Population about 125,000. 
It is a flourishing colony, but we think you can 
do onite as well in Canada as by going there. 

Little Nell, Clarenceville, Q., wants to 
know if it right fora young lady to kiss a gen- 
tleman triend when he is going away for a 
few weeks. We think it is dangerous — for the 
gentleman. He might want to go nway too 
often. 

Martha, Fredericton, N. B. — You will find 
thp receipt you ask for In No. 10 of the Favor- 
ite. 

T. F. R., Montreal. — “ Poker” is purely an 
American game. The best authority on any 
rules of the game is the N. Y. Cliftper. A straight 
flush does not beat four of a kind, unless a spe- 
cial arrangement to that effect has been made 
before the commencement of the game. 

Mrs. Jones, Halifax, wants to know the 
best way to get rid of rats. We are not very 
well posted in the rat-killing business, but 
believe that two or thre*» good steel traps are 
strong persuaders to any well-disposed rat to 
quit the premises; a cat and a terrier dog are 
also useful, provided the dog don’t worry the 
cat, nor the cat pull all the hair off the dog. 

Spectator, Mount Forrest, Ont. — We believe 
the first record of anything approaching an 
eye-glass is of the Roman Emperor Nero, who, 
being near-sighted used a larger emerald hollow- 
ed on both sides through which he viewed the 
sports In the amphitheatre. Fancy our modern 
swells, who affect near-sightedness as an excuse 
for carrying a piece of glass in one eye, wearing 
a hollowed emerald ! 

Tommy Dodd, Cannington, Ont. — Stale beer 
may be partially restored by bottling and putting 
in a small lump of sugar, two or three raisins, 
or a few grains of rice. But we would advise 
you to abstalu from beer whether staie or 
“well up.” 

Inquisitor, Barrie, Ont., wants to know 
why an apple Is called an apple; this is all we 
know about it. In the Zend or old Persian 
language, and in the Sanscrit, the name for 
water is “ap,” and for fruit “ p’hela hence 
etymologists think that the name is compound- 
ed of these two words, “uater fruit,” or “Juice 
fruit.” This corresponds with the Latin name 
i< poraum,” derived from “ po,” to drink ; which 
is a somewhat curious coincidence. In Welsh it 
was formerly called “apalis,” now “ apfel in 
High German, “aphol;” in German, “apfel;” 
in Anglo-Saxon, “able;” in Swedish, “ reple ;” 
and in Lithuanian, “obolys,” or “obeli*.” 


A Man not accustomed to literary composi- 
tion or letter-wri tig, having lost a new hat at 
a county meeting, and inquired uto Its possible 
mistaking, addressed the following note to its 
suppose 1 possessor : — “ Mr. A. presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. B., I have got a hal which is 
not his. If he have got a hat which is not yours 
no doubt they are the missing one,” 


PASSING EVENTS. 


The Prince of Wales has gone to Vienna, 

Ttte Sultan, it is rumored, is seriously 111. 

Four cases of cholera are reported in Vienna. 
The 8hah of Persia had departed on his wes, 
tern tour. 

Twenty thousand miners have struck work 
in Leicestershire. 

TTis Holiness the Pope has had a relapse and 
is confined to his bed. 

The death of the wlte of Henri de Rochefort, 
if reported from Paris. 

An amalgamation of the different Cable 
Companies is spoken of. 

The trial of the Tiehhorne claimant for per- 
jury. began on Wednesday. 

A band of Cuban Insurgents have been de- 
feated by the troops opposed to them. 

The Modocs, after a severe fight, have been 
beaten, and the troops are in pursuit. 

The Postal Treaty between France and the 
United States is still under consideratian. 

Bipwell has been handed over to the British 
authorities by the Captain General of Cuba. 

The Cznrowitch of Russia and his wife, the 
Princess Dagmar, will visit London next month. 

At the request of Spain, France has permit- 
ted the transport of war material through her 
territory. 

The Vienna exhibition will be opened on the 
1st of May, although the building will not then 
be complete. 

Cable rates will be advanced after the 1st of 
May to six shillings sterling, or one dollar and a 
half per word. 

Prince Albrecht, nephew of the Emperor 
of Germany, was married to Princess Mary of 
Saxe A1 ten burg a few days ago. 

The two hanks at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
which suspended, are expected to resume busi- 
ness immediately. 

The beer riots at Frankfort have not. broken 
out afresh, the rioters being overawed by a 
stroug display of military force. 

A mass meeting of Democrats will be held In 
London to protest against the non -recognition 
of the Spanish Republic by England. 

Edouard Mainville, the murderer of the 
little girl Robitaille, has been caught at a place 
called Deschenes, not far from Aylmer. 

Seven hundred sons of St. Crispin struck 
work at Cincinnati, because their Society is not 
formally recognized by their employers. 

Persia having complained of the violation of 
her frontier, the Russian troops have received 
orders t<* respect Persian territory in future. 

The Dutch, who are at war with the uatlves 
in Sumatra, have met with a repulse In which 
they lost 200 men and the officer commanding. 

An Englishman has been arrested by French 
officers on the frontier and sent to Perpiguan, 
charged with holding a commission in the Car- 
list. force. 

Bismarck, in a debate on a bill to regulate 
ecclesiastical appointments, denied that he had 
prompted the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
Government. 

Predatory bands of Carlists were still cat- 
ting the railways in the north of Spain, and 
killing such passengers as were so unlucky as to 
fall into their hands. 

A German professor has disuaded the Ja- 
panese Embassadors, now in Europe, from re- 
porting in favor of making Christianity the 
state religion of Japan. 

Judge Davis has granted the District At- 
torney's motion to set. aside the writ of error in 
the Stokescase, which decision of course lessens 
the prisoner’s chances of a new trial. 

The violence of the earthquake at San Sal- 
vador has been greater than at first reported, 
the entire cily being destroyed as well as sur- 
rounding tillages. Loss of life, 500. 

Turkey Is taking rapid strides in civilization. 
The railway between the chief city of the 
empire and Adrianopte, the next In rank, has 
been completed and trains are now running. 

A frightful railroad accident occurred on 
Saturday, on the line between Stonington and 
Providence, R. I., by a train going through a 
bridge. Fifteen to twenty persons were burnt 
to death and many were injured. 

O’Kelly, the N. Y. Herald correspondent, Is 
in no immediate danger, as even in case of his 
conviction by the Court, the Captain General 
will, according to his expressed Intention, extend 
to him a free pardou. In the meantime his trial 
will go on. 

It is stated that over 200 immigrants arrived 
in New York who had been promised employ- 
ment immediately on their arrival there by 
Immigration Agents in London, a promise 
which was not fulfilled. This is a form of de- 
ception which is deserving of the severest cen- 
sure. 

Tiik village of Berth ier, opposite Sorel, 1* 
completely inundated, the river having risen to 
within thirteen Inches of the level attained by 
the gn at flood of 1865. Happily, however, the 
ice, which was mucli feared, has moved away- 
At Riviere du Loup (en havt) the ice is still firm 
and tho water causes much damage, sweeping 
away houses, bams and other buildings, 
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FLORENCE CARR. 

A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

A VOICE FROM THE EARTH. 

Moll Arkshaw had gone to bed early on this 
particular evening, the one following that of the 
ball, for dancing all night and working all day, 
was enough to fatigue even her very robust 
frame. Though Florence had slept but very 
little more than her companion during the pre- 
vious night, she could not think of rest or going 
to bed directly after her return from work at 
the mil$, On the contrary, a restless, stifling 
feeling was upon her. A sensation of tightness 
on the chest, incapacity for breathing, and a 
dread of fainting seemed to come over her, and 
she felt that, whatever the weather might be, 
she must go out into the driving snow. 

The softly falling snow had a kind of fascin- j 
ation for her ; it sent 
the blood coursing 
quickly through her 
veins — made her feel 
that out among it she 
must go ; and under 
the pretext of having 
some shopping to do, 
directly she had wash- 
ed and changed her 
dress, she started, tel- 
ing Moll she should not 
he long before she re- 
turned. 

It was late, nearly 
nine o’clock, in fact, 
and all the best shops 
would be shut, she 
knew, neither was her 
purse so heavy, or iu- 
tended purchases so 
large, that this made 
any difference to her. 

A few needles, cot- 
tons, tapes and things 
of that kind, were all 
she intended to invest, 
in, but it was the walk 
and the fresh cold air 
that she wanted, and 
she set off with a quick 
eluatic step, glad to be 
free, glad also of the 
darkness that enve- 
loped her. 

She need not have 
felt so secure in the 
darkness, however, for 
it wus nol so dense but 
that a dark figure, 
watching the door of 
the cottage, saw her 
leave it, and followed 
her. 

Unconscious that her 
steps were tracked, she 
went down the lane, 
turned 1 n t o a n - 
other, and had pro- 
ceeded about half way 
through that, when a 

hand was laid on her shoulder, and she paused 
with a frightened scream. 

44 Hush ! don’t be alarmed, I won’t hurt 
you ; I only want to speak with you a few 
seconds.” 

Thus said her captor, but in a voice that 
startled her. 

It was not the voice of a rough working man, 
nor had it the sound even of that of one edu- 
cated and having acquired a dash of the broad 
dialect of the neighborhood ; on the contrary, it 
was soft, smooth, though powerful like that of 
a men well trained, and accustomed to public 
speakiug; and a sinking dread came over her 
as she turned and recognised the clergyman 
who for so many days, and even weeks, had 
crossed her path. 

44 Who are you ? — what do you want with 
me ?” she asked in terror, and t urning her head 
away as though she would shrink from, and 
feared recognition. 

44 You know me. I must speak with you ; 
nay, I will,” he added more fiercely, 44 and I will 
try to save you.” 

44 Save me ? — from what ? I did not do it ; I 
am iunocent. I am not the person you suppose. 

I am ” then she stopped herself. 

What w’as she saying ? She might be betray- 
ing herself ; needlessly so, too. 

What was this man to her, and why should 
she fear him ? 

The thought of her danger, of the terrible peril 
in which an incautious word might place her, 
nerved her to regain her self-faossession, and to 
assume a calmness and courage which she was 
far from feeling, and with a gasp, she said— 

“ You frightened me. I don’t know what I 
am saying. Why do you stop me and hold me 
like this ? What do you want ?” 

And she tried to release her arm from the 
grasp which he still held on it. 


Gresham, is trying to injure yon, and I would 
save you from him.” 

The girl breathed a deep sigh of relief, and 
the trembling agitation which had been upon 
her rapidly disappeared ; nay, she even smiled 
after a second, for her woman’s instinct taught 
her in an instant the cause of the excitement 
and nervousness of the man who still held 
her. 

44 And saving me from him is the sole reason 
for your stopping me so roughly, is it ?” asked 
the girl, who was now by far the most cool and 
self-possessed of the two. 

“ Yes — no ; no, it was not — but how can I tell 
yon ? I — I — love you. I have struggled against 
It, but it overmasters me. I love you, and am 
your slave.” 

In bis agitation, he loosened his hold on her 
arm, and clasping his hands together in en- 
treaty, seemed to wait like a culprit for her de- 
cision, or for some word of kindness or com- 
fort. 

Relieved of ^er unknown and hidden dr e ad, 
the girl made no attempt toescape or to leave 
him ; in fact, had the truth been told, I think 
the scene rather amused her, and that she was 
in her element. 


always see yon. I am haunted by your face ; 
sleeping and waking you are ever with me. I 
think of you — sleep to dream of you ; aye, you 
come between my soul and its Maker, even in 
my prayers.” 

44 A saving of expense to a photographer,” 
laughed the girl, carelessly. « Is It long since 
my Impression was so stamped upon your me- 
mory ?’» 

The cold, callous words cut him to the quick, 
like a knife playing with a tender wound, and 
he said, humbly enough, but with a tinge of 
deep bitterness in it — 

44 You may consider it a Jest, but it is real and 
terrible enough to me.” 

44 Is it * You had better tell me what you 
want quickly; it is frightfully cold standing 
here, and I must go.” 

“Not. yet; but let us walk about. No one 
will see or notice us such a dark night as this.” 

Florence silently acquiesced. Her feet were 
cold, and feeling frozen with the pause they had 
already made. 

There was silence for a few seconds, which 
was broken by Bellramjeaying — 

'* I am^told that Gresham, he "cotton ■pin. 



44 aiY LOVE SPALL SHIELD YOU.] l 8AY,*WII.L YOU COME?’ SAID^BEJLTRAM.’ 


I don’t think I ever gave you the idea of her 
being a good woman, or one overburdened with 
any excess of feeling, especially of feeling for 
another. 

Nay, more than this, there was an element ol 
cruelty In her nature which delighted in wound- 
ing another and inflicting pain. 

On the present occasion she felt uncommonly 
like a cat with a mouse, which she allows to 
escape, then pounces upon ; and having given 
it a shake, aud allowed it to feci the keen edge 
of her teeth, once more puts it down in supposed 
weariness or freedom, only to spring upon it 
again directly it shows strength and vitality 
enough to move. 

It was not the first time by a good many that 
a human heart, with all its hopes, fears, pas- 
sions, capacity fur go^d or evil, had been her 
sport, amused her at time which would other- 
wise have been dull and tedious, and this was 
all the store or importance she set upon what 
others would have given their very lives for. 

But how is it, you may ask, that, thus en-* 
dnwed with the most fatal and powerful gift by 
which a woman may attain any worldly posi- 
tion, we find lu*r here, working like the merest 
slave for her daily bread ? 

I cannot answer that question now, butlwill 
before m.v tale Is ended. 

It was the secret of her life. 

Secrec 3 T and sin but too often go together, and 
where one is, we are pretty sure to find the 
other. 

Meanwhile, we are leaving her standing In 
the dark lane this cold, December night, with 
the flakes of pure white snow falling upon her, 
emblem of what she had once been, but no 
longer is. 

Ami Sidney Beltram, the son of an earl, a 
priest who had forsworn himself in heart, 
stands there by her side, shivering, shrinking, 


, , _ . . , yet heedless of the cold and darkness around in 

But he, fearing she would run from i m if lhe p angrs C f t n e terrible passion that consumed 
free, as no doubt she would have attempted to ^im. 


do still, clutched her sleeve, adding, however, 
as a kind of apology — 

44 Don’t think me rude, but 1 must speak with 
you. I have put it off as long as I can, and it 

overmasters me ; beside*. 1 urn told the *P^ naer 


“You love me !” repeated the girl, in a low 
soft. tone. “ How can you love me when you 
have not spoken to — scarcely seen me be- 

f or „ 

•* 1 have seen you many and many a time. I 


ner, at whose mill! you work, seeks your com- 
pany ; is it true ?” 

44 1 know no reason for answering your ques- 
tion,” replied the girl, haughtily, 44 You are not 
Mr. Gresham’s keeper, I suppose, any more than 
you are mine.” 

44 You are mistaken. I do not ask from 
curiosity, or from a feeling or wish to dictate, 
but because I would be your friend and help 
you.” 

f *‘ You are very kind. I am sure,” but the tone, 
rather than the words, held a sneer in them. 
44 Let me see ; it is your sister that Mr Gre- 
sham is engaged to marry, is it not ?” she ad- 
ded, in the same half-mocking strain. 

44 She was engaged to him, but that Is 
broken.” 

44 Hroken ? The engagement ended ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 When was this ?” 

44 Last night; to-day, rather. But do not 
misunderstand me. It is not to win him hack 
again. I was averse to the engagement from 
the very first ; but it is to save you that my 
sister entreated me to see you.” 

44 Oh, your sister sent you ?” 

44 Yes.” 

“And did she tell you to supplement your 
caution with the assurance of your devotion ?” 

“You are mocking me, hut I deserve it — I 
who have forgotten all — violated my conscience 
— forsaken all that I have neld sacred. Yes, I 
deserve it-” 

He seemed to be speaking to himself rather 
than to her, and the darkness was too dense for 
him to notice the smiloof derision and triumph 
that lighted up her dangerously beautiful 
face. 

At length she said — 

“You wish to save me from Mr. Gresham, 
but for what? You say you love me. Is your 
love better, stronger, more self-sacrificing than 
his ? ” 

The young man did not answer. 

Low as his pride was brought down, much as 
bis passion had seemed to conquer him, it had 
not yet driven him to lhe desperate resolve of 
mu rrying the girl before him. 

All the pride of birth and family for which 


he had been noted, came now to resent the 
Idea of this girl, of unknown origin and humble 
life, even thinking of being raised to his 
level. 

No use trying to beat about the bush, how- 
ever. 

The girl was determined to look upon it in 
a clear, practical light; to know exactly what 
he intended — a circumstance which made his 
position all the more difficult, since he had 
tried to ignore and hide his intentions even 
from himself. 

The downhill path from virtue to rice is such 
a very steep one, and the descent once begun so 
rapid, that one can scarcely be surprised at 
Sidney Beltram standing for a moment bewil- 
dered and dumbfounded at the question thus 
propounded to him. 

44 1 will devote my life to you,” he said, in a 
hoarse, rapid tone. 44 We will fly away from 
this place. We will be the whole world to 
each other, and my love shall shield you from 
every grief and pain. Say, will you come?” 

And he held out his arms imploringly. 

44 You do well to evade my question,” she 
said, with a low, scornful laugh. 

44 What a saint you are, too,” she continued, 
mock Jngly. « You 
would take me from a 
possible to a certain 
evil. Thank you, I 
would rather be my 
own guide ; and, at. 
least, Frank Gresham 
could do no worse.” 

44 But I love you ; oh, 
I Jove you,” moaned 
the poor wretch, strug- 
gling between passion 
aud pride. 

His pleading seemed 
to IrrJtate her almost 
to fierceness, and she 
turned savagely upon 
him. 

44 Don’t talk such ab- 
surdities to me ! Love 
me, and offer me dis- 
grace, and the lot of an 
outcast. Why, if I 
loved you — if I were as 
mad and insane as you 
seem to be, you could 
offer me nothing worse. 

I can fling myself away 
if I am dispo.sed to do 
so any day, but, rest 
assured, it will never 
be on you. And now, 
never dare to speak 
to me again, or I will 
expose you.” 

Beltram tried to an- 
swer, but she had turn- 
ed and fled homewards, 
leaving him alone in 
tlie dark road with a 
fiend, fiercer than any 
that had yet taken 
possession of him, rag- 
ing in his heart. 

44 She scorns me,” he 
hissed, his r'uce lighting 
up with a sudden fury; 

44 but I will humble her 
yet, and I will win her 
at any, at every sacri- 
fice ! ” 

He had spoken aloud, deeming himself alone, 
but he started as though a serpent had stung 
him, when a voice said : — 

44 Eigh, lad, but will thee ?” 

The shaft of a coal pit was near, separated 
from the lane by only a broken wall, and his 
conversation with the pretty mill girl had 
been overheard. 

In a moment, terror succeeded to disappoint- 
ment, and anger to every feeling, in fact, but 
the dread of exposure, and witli the vain hope 
that he had not been recognised, he turned and 
ran, as though for his very life. 

No steps pursued him, but a harsh, discordant, 
mocking laugh seemed to ring through the still 
night air. The mischief had beeu doin', the 
listener knew where to find him, and hLs flight 
was as foolish as it was useless. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ARRESTED. 

It was Thursday night — Christmas Eve in 
fact, and William Bolton, having returned from 
work, had washed, changed his working clothes 
for a sort of second best suit, and returned to 
the kitchen to drink a mug of ale, and taste his 
mother’s spice cake and cheese. 

There was a gloomy restlessness upon the 
young man’s dark, handsome face, wnich his 
.mother noticed witli secret dread. 

She knew that it had its origin in the unfor- 
tunate tangle of circumstances that had come 
over his love affairs, but the origin and result 
may be very distinct, have indeed no connection 
one with the other; and she dreaded, not per- 
haps without cause, that her son might be 
hurried into some reckless daring act, that 
could never be undone or effaced. 

He was a trifle more cheerful this evening 
than he had been for the last two or three days ; 
perhaps he wished to make his mother believe 
that he was happy, so that she herself might 
have her brow and mind unclouded. 

In any ca&e, there was a change for the better, 
aud tils mother ventured to ask if he had seen 
Moll Arkshaw that day, 

His face darkened, as he replied that he had 
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not, but he added a minute after, that he would 
walk round there that evening. 

Some friends and neighbors coming in now, 
Interrupted the conversation. 

Half an hour must have elapsed, and Bolton 
was just takiug his hat from the peg upon which 
it hung, when a loud thundering rap sounded on 
the front door, and before any one could step 
forward to answer the summons, it was opened, 
and three policemen entered the room. 

The start and shock of surprise was little more 
than momentary, aud William Bolton stepped 
forward, asking — 

“What dost thee mean by coming to this 
house ? Thee’s made a mistak*.” 

“ That’s for us to see,” replied the inspector, 
firmly. “ William Bolton, I arrest you in the 
queen’s name. Men, do your duty.” 

“ Arrest me !” repeated Bolton, aghast ; “ for 
what and why?” 

“ You’ll know that soon enough, lad,” was the 
reply. “ Wilt thee come wi’out a fight, or must 
we put the bracelets on thee ?” 

“ I’ll come if thee wants me,” said the young 
man gloomily, and still looking very pale and 
trembling; “ but it’s a mistak’. I’m innocent 
of whatever thee’s again me, as thee’ll find out 
one of these days.” 

“ Well, I hopes the’ll prove it, lad,” was the 
reply; “but we’ve got a warrant for ye, and 
one to search the house.” 

“ Search the house !” screamed Mrs. Bolton. 

“ What mon thee do that for, and take away 
my boy, too, a Christmas Eve? Whose work 
be it, tell me that ?” 

“ It’s for stealing his employer’s property,” 
said the inspector, roughly, and motioning to 
one of his men to guard the prisoner, he with 
the third officer, began to search the house in 
such a methodical manner, that it was evident 
that nothing, however small it might be, could 
escape them. 

In the downstair rooms the search was use- 
less, but why prolong matters ? They came at 
last to the prisoner’s bedroom, and here, as may 
be supposed, their stay was longer, and their 
scrutiny more keen. 

“ Here, what’s this?” said the Inspector, feel- 
ing the side of a mattress which had evidently 
been ripped open, and then clumsily sewed up 
again. 

A knife soon answered the question, for they 
were not men to wait long or patiently for any 
result they sought, and the next minute the 
mattress was cut open, and a hand thrust in 
among the straw. 

Not uselessly, however, for a canvas bag was 
pulled out from its hiding place, and though tied 
up tightly, it was evident that it contained both 
gold and papers. 

“ Here, I guess we’ve got it all,” said the 
principal policeman, when the mattress had 
been half emptied of the straw it had held, and 
nothing but this solitary bag had been found. 

And satisfied that the search had been com- 
plete, the men descended to the room in which 
the young mechanic was sitting a prisoner in 
his own house. 

A strange overwhelming depression had come 
over William Bolton, a doubt of everything, 
even of bis own innocence, seemed to have 
fallen upon him. 

He could not remember having committed a 
theft; he had no motive for it; had no desire 
for, and felt no inclination to covet another 
man’s wealth, but everything had seemed so 
vague and unreliable of late, such a mystery 
seemed to surround everything, circumstances 
were so much against him, and the bag, what- 
ever its contents might be, had evidently not 
got there without hands. All this combined to 
incline him to believe that, even without know- 
ing it, he was guilty of the crime with which 
he was charged. 

Yet it seemed incredible that he could have 
done it, and yet have no thought or recollection 
or the merest shadow of a circumstance left 
upon his mind to convince him. 

It was not as though he could have done it in 
his sleep, or when under the influence of any 
drink, for this it seemed was incompatible with 
the evidence; but the mere thought and horror 
of his position stunned and frightened— almost 
paralyzed him; wulle the neighbors who had 
been in the house looked on and thought him 
guilty, as they whispered among themselves 
that he would never have shrunk and cowed so 
when arrested, had he been innocent 

As for his poor mother, she raved, prayed 
and wept by turns, entreating her son to resist 
the arrest, and try to escape, calling upon him 
to declare his innocence, if only to satisfy her; 
and finding that she could make no impression 
upon him, she went off into a fit of violent 
hysterics, in which condition the rest of the 
policemen found her, when they returned to the 
kitchen from their search. 

“ Come, we must go,” said the officer, in a 
stern voice to the prisoner. “I’m sorry for 
thee; I’d hoped yo’ was innocent. Come along, 
mon, I can’t abide screeching women, ’specially 
when they’ve got cause to screech, as that poor 
thing has.” 

The men cast glances of compassion upon the 
sorrowing mother, but they argued the worst, 
the very worst, from the sou’s silent, sullen 
manner, and signifying their readiness, they 
walked off', leaving the wondering neighbors 
and the half- frantic mother behind. 

It was over at last, and William Bolton, the 
handsome mechanic, the man whom many a 
pretty girl had cast warm and lingering glances 
upon, was locked up In prison. 

Not exactly the place where one would like 
to spend Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, I 
must admit, but necessity knows no law, and 
William Boltou was thrust into hjs dark cell; 


damp, cold, comfortless, so unlike his warm, 
bright home, and there left to chew the bitter 
cud of memory, and wonder, like a man grop- 
ing in a dream, what it all meant, what it was 
all about. 

He had been so stunned and overwhelmed by 
the agony of this past week, culminating in this 
strange and singular charge, that it deadened 
his perceptions and feelings to such an extent 
that he was scarcely conscious of what was 
taking place around him. 

The same feeling was upon him now ; it 
seemed for the moment that his brain was 
affected, that trouble had scared away his wits, 
for even the most guilty would have made 
greater cries of innocence and found more fault 
with the wretched accommodation afforded 
him. 

But he took it all, as I have said, like a man 
under the influence of a nightmare, walking in 
his sleep, till the gaoler looked up in astonish- 
ment at having such a silent prisoner. 

And thus the night closed in. 

A weeping, frantic mother at home, weeping 
over what seemed the unutterable ruin and 
disgrace of her only son, refusing to be com- 
forted, since she did believe, try to extenuate 
the crime as she would, that he was guilty. 

What madness possessed him she could not 
tell, but she had not even the faith in his Inno- 
cence to support her. 

And thus the eve of the Nativity deepened 
and darkened. 

The morning broke cold, chill and comfort- 
less, and the prisoner slept a heavy, dreamless 
sleep, scarcely the sleep of the guilty ; and was 
only aroused to a sense of his situation by the 
entrance of the gaoler with his breakfast. 

“I — where am I?” he asked, with a bewil- 
dered stare. 

Then glancing around, the whole scene of the 
past night seemed to come upon him with vivid 
distinctness. 

But -the spell which had bound his senses was 


Does it seem strange and incredible to you 
that a man should love two women with such 
widely different love, at one and the same 
time ? 

Strange it may be, impossible daily life 
proves it not to be, and the strangest, most im- 
probable story Is that which is true. 

It was William Bolton’s better, truer, nobler 
nature that turned to Moll, loved, esteemed and 
relied upon her! It was madness, delirium 
and insanity, but a disease too comnion in its 
form for us to doubt Its existence, that chained 
him, whether he would or not, to the feet of 
Florence Carr, and held him there, bound and 
a slave. 

But the morning creeps on, cold, chill and 
desolate. Never in its flight had Ume seemed 
so slow to him as it did now. 

A Bible lay before him, but he could not read 
it. His mind, in its present state, could not re- 
ceive or appreciate the divine messages the 
volume contained. Solitude and grief were al- 
ready telling upon him. 

He felt that a few hours of it would be too 
much for his nerves, cause him to break down 
into sobs, like a woman, and he longed as he 
had never longed before for the sight of one 
kind familiar face. 

His mother, friends, anyone; but they all, to 
his morbid mind, appeared to have forsaken 
him, and he threw himself down upon his mise- 
rable bed and groaned aloud. 

Only f“r a few seconds, however, for the key 
turned in the lock of the door, a»d the gaoler 
entered, saying — 

a Here’s a young woman to see thee, lad ?” 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


PERFECT LOVE. 

Moll Arkshaw was one of those genuine, true- 
hearted women, whose true value in the world 
may never be thoroughly appreciated, but 
whose gentle deeds of unselfish love and devo- 
tion leave their Impress upou the hearts, minds 
and characters of all with whom they come in 
contact. 

We have seen how she gave a home, shelter, 
and employment to a wandering, helpless girl, 
whose only claim to it seemed her utter, hope- 
less destitution. 

Few would have done this. 

Still fewer would have taken that stranger to 
their hearts,. warmed, fed, clothed her; treated 
her as a sister; believed all she chose to tell of 
her history ; and never wounded the outcast 
even by a curious question. 

You may say that she lacked prudence, 
wisdom; that her generosity was misplaced, 
and amounted to folly. 

She did not think so when she knew all; 
neither do I ; and, with all her faults — and 
Heaven knows they were numerous and dark 
enough— Florence Carr had sufficient goodness 
still left in her heart to be capable of gratitude 
to the woman who had befriended her. 

When a woman of Moll Arkshaw’s stamp 
loves, she loves with all her heart-. 

There is no reservation. 

No doubt it is a free will offering, complete 
and entire. 

She had shed many more tears since the night 
of the ball, at Willie’s seeming neglect— and 
worse than simple tears; she had endured 
sleepless nights, and a dull aching pain in her 
heart, that told of avoid which only one earthly 
object could fill. 

And she had waited, and hoped, and prayed i 
that he would come, and still he never came, \ 
and the pain in her heart grew worse and worse 
as the hours and days went on. 

It was Thursday night now— Christmas Eve. 
She had not seen him since Sunday. 

He had not been to her house since the night 
of that miserable ball. 

What could be the cause of his absence ? 

She asked her companion and herself the 
I same question a hundred times a day at least. 
But all in vain. 

No solution to the enigma came. 

Being Christmas Eve, there were naturally 
more purchases to make than on ordinary oc- 


if he don’t, what’s the use o’ trying to make 

h '™p f ..rhaps you are right ; but don’t be long, 
Moll. Very likely he’ll be here before you re- 
turn.” 

Moll said she would soon return, and stated 
what she thought of buying for dinner next day, 
and after a few more minutes spent in this 
manner, she departed. 

“What a fool that fellow is!” muttered the 
girl left at home, after the door had closed upon 
her companion. “I told him I’d have nothing 
to do with him ; that it was his duty to marry 
Moll, and he shall do it— I am determined. She 
is the only creature that was ever kind to me 
without having some selfish purpose and aim 
in view, and I’ll be true to her, the only being 
I have ever been true to yet, myself included. 
But it would be unlucky. I should fail if I cut 
every bridge behind me. Besides, I am not all 
bad, and I will be good to her— yes, I will.” 

She repeated her determination again and 
again, as though to strengthen herself in her 
novel purpose, and then she fell into a long 
reverie, as she was very apt to do when alone. 

A reverie that could scarcely have been 
pleasant, if one might Judge from the look of 
pain and terror that crossed her face, and the 
shudder that every now and again convulsed 
her frame. 

(To be continued.) 


gone. 

The conviction that he was the victim of 
some devilish plot rushed upon him with irre- 
sistible force. 

He was the victim of some vile conspiracy, 
hatched up to ruin him and get him out of the 
way. 

Coming slowly upon him as this certainty 
did, it failed to produce that excitement and 
indignation which the sense of wrong and in- 
justice so often induces; indeed, the effect of the 
first crushing depression had not worn off, and 
convinced that nothing was to be gained by a 
simple assertion of his innocence, he began to 
try to unweave the dark web that surrounded 
him, and to try to detect whose hand and brain 
had woven it. 

In vain, however. 

How should he guess that he had Incurred the 
cotton-spinner’s hatred, and that the passion 
which, baulked of its object, seemed to have 
clouded the brightness of his life, was also the 
origin of his present trial and position. 

Knowing nothing of the mill-owner’s love for 
Florence,* unconscious that his unlucky visit, 
when he had avowed the state of his heart, 
only to be lectured, scorned and refused, had 
been observed or excited the demon of jealousy 
in the spinner’s breast, he searched about in 
every direction for a cause or an enemy, but In 
vain 

Circumstances were so thoroughly against 
him too. 

He had been working at Gresham’s mill that 
very week, mending the machinery, had even 
been in the counting-house ou business, and the 
bag of gold, notes, and papers missing from 
there had been found in his own bed, sewn up 
there to hide them. 

But how they came there, whose brain had 
devised the plot and whose hand had executed 
it was far more than he could guess or even 
suspect. 

A singular calm, strange under the circum- 
stances, came over him. 

The wild passion for the beautiful stranger 
which had clouded and bid fair to darken his 
life, seemed for the time dead. 

It was not dead, however ; better for him that 
it had been so, but now, in the first outburst of casions, and, as Florence always shirked any- 


his misery, his first thought for help — his mind 
went not to her, but to Moll Arkshaw. 

“Does she believe me guilty ? Does she sus- 
pect and desert me as my mother has done ?” 
he asked himself again and again. 

And except the neighboring church bells, 
ringing to announce the advent of another 
Christmas morning, no sound fell upon his ear; 
and the small white flakes of snow which he 
could see falling through his small barred win- 
dow, for the snow had fallen almost without 
intermission during the whole week, and it pro- 
mised to be what the poor laboring people call- 
ed “a hard winter,” no living, breathing or 
moving thing seemed near him. 

But in his loneliness and desolation, deserted 
as it would seem by all on whom he had relied, 
by all who professed to love him or call him 
friend, his mind, try as it would to resist it, 
wandered off to Moll, to her true and unfalter- 
ing love, and badly as he had deserved it, much 
as he had neglected and deceived her, it seemed 
as though, if she failed him — if she disbelieved 
in him, he should give up his life and future as 
ruined and lost. 

And yet, what could poor Moll Arkshaw do, 


thing like marketing, and showed her utter in- 
capacity for the work whenever she did attempt 
the duty of providing for the small kousetfiold, 
Moll prepared to go out this evening with her 
basket on her arm alone. 

“Thee’rt. quite sure thee’d rather not come ?” 
she asked, with something like doubt in her 
tone, for to her mind marketing was one of 
the real enjoyments of life. 

“Q,uite sure, thank you, dear.” was the reply. 
“You know I dislike a crowd, and the shouts 


CLOUDS WITH SILVER LININGS. 


BY MARY B. COLBY. 


There’s never a day so sunny 
But a little cloud appears ; 

There’s never a life so happy 
But has had its time of tears; 

Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears. 

There’s never a garden growing 
With roses in every plot ; 

There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot ; 

We have only to prune the border 
To find the forget-me-not. 

There’s never a cup so pleasant 
But has bitter with the sweet; 

There’s never a path so rugged 
That bears not the print of feet; 

And we have a Helper promised 
For the trials we may meet. 

There’s never a sun that rises 
But we know ’twill set at night; 

The tints that gleam in the morning, 
At evening are just as bright; 

And the hour that is the sweetest 
Is between the dark and light. 

There’s never a dream that’s happy 
But the waking makes us sad; 

There’s never a dream of sorrow 
But the waking makes us glad; 

We shall look some day with wonder 
At the troubles we have had. 

There’s never a way so narrow 
But the entrance is made straight ; 

There’s always a guide to point us 
To the “ little wicket gate ; ” 

And the angels will be nearer 
To a soul that Is desolate. 

There’s nfever a heart so haughty 
But will some day bow and kneel; 

There’s never a heart so wounded 
That the Saviour cannot heal ; 

There is many a lowly forehead 
That is bearing the hidden seal. 

There’s never a day so sunny 
But a little cloud appears; 

There’s never a life so happy 
But has had its time of tears ; 

Yet the sun shines out the brighter 
When the stormy tempest clears. 


A tfflVEL SMllE®. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


The heroine was not beautiful, to begin witbi 

“ you Know i uisuae a crown, anu uiu buuuw not queenly, nor in any wise remarkable. 
and noise of the people selling their wares quite was just a plump, winsome little maiden, ami 
gives me the headache.” sh0 stood ,lt tUe g‘ udeu 8»te, that moonllt Sun 

“Well, If Willie comes, thee’ll keep him here day evening, with an air the very reverse m 
till I come whoam.” stateliness and composure, pulling leaves ft om 

of course 1 will; but you won't be the rose-bush near by with nervous, fluttering 

fingers that did not even know when the thorns 
pricked them. Outside the gate was a tal 


Yes, 
loug ?” 

Noa; but if he comes, thee’ll keep him ? 


be she firm, steadfast and true as steel, for a As you were there by her invitation on Sunday, 
man who, while believing in her, clinging to | you could do so very well.” 
her, yet loves another better? 

Loves that other with a passion that Is like 
the burning, scorching lava, destroying all it 
falls upon, and burning out. the very heart, and 
soul of the miserable wretch that harbors it. 


figure, a face bronzed and bearded, and a low 
voice uttering words half pleading, half resent- 
ful. There was a moment’s pause, then tne 
voice questioned, with a dash of bitterness- 
“Shall I go, Maggie?” 

“Just as you please, Mr. Clifford;” where- 
upon the questioner turned suddenly about ana 
strode rapidly down the country road, crushing 
the glittering sand under his feet, while Mnggte 
sped into tho house, up to her room, and bolted 
I But” Mollshookher head decisively. her door as If afraid of being pursued. «*>« 

“XoV she shall no say I come courting the peeped through a window, from behind the car- 
lud She’S a bit proud, too, and looks down on tain, until the lonely pedestrian on the 'l ul8 
I hTeanL I Iwk at the mill. If wmie Bol- road had vanished from stvht : than «h"n«'”-~ 1 
! £h Sor mcruVu ^me wl’out fetching, and hera.ll that “If Tom chose u. a«. so-*-*** 


“Certainly, if you wish It. I should think he 
will be sure to come to-nigbt.” 

“Aye, I hope so. I’ve not seen him since 
Sunduy.” 

“No; but I daresay he is very busy, iou 
know he was working overtime. No doubt he 
will come to-night or to-morrow, for certain. 
Why don’t you go and call upon his mother ? 
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didn’t care !” and proved her utter indifference 
by burying her face in her pillow with a burst 
of sobs, and entire forgetfulness of the pansies 
in her pretty hat. 

They had quarrelled about nothing, — at least 
she couldn’t remember what it began with, — 
but, of course, it was all over between them 
now, and he would go away as he had said. 
She wondered, as she lay with her flushed, tear- 
ful face turned toward the stars, how it would 
seem to die that night, and go away from it all. 
Wouldn’t somebody be sorry then ? She almost 
wished she could do it, — not quite, because one 
doesn’t like to stop in the middle of a story, 
even if it is one’s own ; and, beside, what good 
would his remorse do her if she never could 
know anything about it ? 

Tom, on his homeward walk, discoursed 
furiously to himself upon the fickleness and per- 
versity of all woman-kind. “Not one of the 
whole race worth breaking a fellow’s heart for,” 
he remarked savagely, though with a queer 
little quiver about his lips the while. One 
thing was certain, he would not stay moping 
there. The world was wide, and there was no- 
thing now to hold him back. He would resign 
his place in the village store, and join the party 
for Arizona. Yes, he would take the first morn- 
ing train for the city, and tell Colter he would 
go; there was fortunately time enough for that 
yet, and if it left brief space for preparation, so 
much the better. He should not wait for people 
to change their opinion, he thought, fancying 
that by “people” he meant Miss Maggie, but, 
in reality, fearing more a faltering of purpose 
in a nearer party. 

Let the Sunday night be what it may, Mon- 
day morning follows It all the same. Maggie 
was glad that it was Monday morning, since it 
left her at liberty to sit with her sewing in a 
quiet corner by a window, unquestioned and 
undisturbed, while busy aunt Polly, who would 
allow no inexperienced fingers to intermeddle 
in her washing, and lame aunt Becky, who al- 
ways would stay where Pollv was, were in the 
kitchen adjoining. No ordinary kitchen was 
this, steaming, soapy and disconsolate, but a 
large, pleasant, tidy room, where aunt Becky 
oould enjoy her arm-chair and her knitting to- 
gether with aunt Polly’s discourse. The latter 
lady was unusually talkative on wash-day. 
Possibly being surrounded by tubs and piles of 
linen suggested, vaguely, a pulpit or speaker’s 
stand, or perhaps, having had all Sunday to 
think in, her opinions needed shaking out and 
smoothing before they were laid away for the 
week. At any rate, Miss Polly had a way of 
doing up the world and her washing together. 

“ Most through, Polly ? ” questioned Miss 
Becky, as she always did every half-hour. 

“ Can’t say I am,” responded Miss Polly with 
a snap that shook out a pair of wet hose and 
her words at the same time; “not unless I 
view my washin’ the same way these new style 
poets do the robe of righteousness, and think a 
mighty little is the whole on’t. One clean 
stockin’ is enough ’cordin’ to them. No matter 
how much mud a body has gone into, so h»’s 
managed to keep one foot out ! I don’t b’lieve 
no such !” 

“ Why, of course ; to be sure !” admitted Miss 
Becky, with mild indeflniteness. 

“Curious what kinds of folks this world does 
hold, anyhow !” pursued Miss Polly, gazing 
meditatively into the depths of her tub. 
“There’s them that has health on the brain, 
now — not that their brains is so partic’lar 
healthy neither, that I know of* but they’re al- 
ways a talkin’ about it You must do this, and 
you mustn’t do t’other, for fear you’ll spile your 
constitution and all your by-laws. Some of ’em 
says it’s a sin to be sick. ’Pears to me, if that’s 
so, the sicker you get the wickeder you must 
be, and dyln’ would seem fitter to send folks to 
the penitentiary than to heaven. It makes 
things look considerable mixed.” 

“ There’s the railroad smash-ups, Polly,” sug- 
gested Miss Becky, alleviatingly. 

“ Humph! Well, I should think there was. 
But everybody can’t expect to get killed that 
way, though the com panics offer “ great induce- 
ments,*” muttered Miss Polly. 

“ Say, Aunt Polly, can’t I sail ships in your 
tub ?” interposed a small voice; and a pair of 
blue eyes and a head of tangled yellow curls 
appeared in the doorway. 

But Miss Polly was too busy to notice, even 
when the little navigator took silence for con- 
sent, and plunged into her rinse- water with his 
treasures. In this general straightening up of 
her mental pantry, she had just found another 
article to be labeled and put away. 

“ All sorts to make a world ! I should think 
so! There’s them reformin’ women what go 
about lecturin’ and wantin’ laws fixed, and men 
to give ’em their rights. Landsakes ! why don’t 
they Jest take their rights ? If there’s anything 
they want to do, and can do, why don’t they 
stop talkin’ and do it? Who’s goln’ to hinder 
’em? They’re just like Mrs. Jones when she 
wants to cross the fields where the cows are. 
She’ll stand on the fence and * shoo,’ and swing 
her work-bag, and flap her parasol, and cry, « 
‘Get out there!’ when the critters are so busy 
eatin’ grass that they never notice her no way, 
and she might cross a dozen times if she’d a 
mind to.” 

“And me too; yes, I think so,” observed 
Miss Becky, counting her stitches. 

“ But then I don’t say some folks haven’t as 
good a right to vote as anybody, and more too, 
for all I know, if they be women.” pursued Miss 
Polly, frisking around to the other side of her 
tub, and surveying the suds from that point. 

“ Puts me clear out of patience to hear all this 
talk about its spilin’ women, — ’sif we was a lot of 
eggs that must be kept cool and uot be shook 
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up much,— and callin’ us ‘ministerin’ angels’ 
all the time. Do I look much like an angel, 
Becky Murray?” 

The resemblance was not very striking as she 
stood there with her sleeves rolled up, her bare 
arms akimbo, a wet check apron pinned about 
her, and her nose decorated with a streak of 
blueing. Conscientious Miss Becky surveyed 
the stout form rather doubtfully. 

“ Well— to be sure! That is, you’re as good 
tts the most, Polly— better’n most. Polly; but 
then there’s the wings and things; they’d make 
—well, I must say for’t, considerable difference, 
I do s’pose !” she admitted hesitatingly. 

“ Guess you’ll get wings sometime, Aunt 
Polly. Wish I had some now,” reflected Billy, 
with a plashing of his hands in the water that 
at once recalled Miss Polly to matters terres- 
trial. 

“ Mercy! what is the young one up to now ? 
Got my best spice-box for a boat, and punched 
a hole clear through the bottom of it to stick a 
mast in, as sure as I’m alive !” 

“ Well, Maggie wouldn’t tell me stories, an’ 
my top’s broke, an’ I didn’t know nothin’ else 
to do,” affirmed Billy, defensively. 

“ Nothin’ else? Well, it’s lucky you didn’t, 
for it would like as anyway have been some- 
thing worse instead of better! There, there, 
child !” with a softening light In her eye whereby 
the angel in her flashed into sight for an instant, 
“ all the splashln’ in the world cau’t make an 
ocean in a wash-tub ; older folks than you have 
tried it. Run out In the yard and play, there’s 
a good boy.” 

The June sunshine fell soft and bright upon 
the quaint, homely old garden, and Billy was 
quite reconciled to his banishment the moment 
he caught the rustle of the lilac leaves, and met 
the familiar nodding of the tall, good-natured 
sunflowers. He seated himself on the grass, 
dug his bare toes into the warm earth of a poppy- 
bed, and leaning his small elbows upon the 
patched knees of his small trowsers, settled his 
round chin between his palms, and dropped into 
a fit of childish meditation. With no past to 
remember, no cares to make anxious, and small 
knowledge of possibilities to curb him, his 
dreams and plans had a wild free range; and he 
had quite decided where he would go when he 
came into possession of his coveted wings, be- 
sides selecfing a particularly soft fleecy cloud, 
in the far-off blue, to serve as his bed at night, 
“ after it got too dark to fiy,” when a voice in- 
terrupted him. 

“ Why don’t you play with me, Billy Mur- 
ray ?” A little blue dress was crushed against 
the fence, a pair of tiny hands grasped the 
pickets, and from under a white sun-bonnet 
merry brown eyes laughed at Billy. 

“ Cause— I guess— I’m tliinkin’ what I’ll do,” 
he responded with slow gravity, neither dis- 
turbed nor astonished by her sudden presence. 

“ What you’ll do when you’re big? I know 
all that now, and I guess I won’t wait to grow 
either!” rattled the little damsel, her nimble 
tongue crowding in the words so thick and fast 
that she contrived to utter a dozen in the time 
Billy would have required for one. 

“What?” asked Billy slowly, but with au 
awakening gleam of curiosity. 

“ Keep a toll-gate — that’s what. I know all 
about ’em, for me and papa rode through in a 
carriage, and I did see it my own self. You 
have a gate clear across the road, so folks can’t 
get through, and then they pay you to open it; 
and you don’t have anything to do but Just live 
in a nice funny little house, and get lots of 
money.” 

Billy’s blue ey**« brightened. Down from his 
airy heights, at the prospect of gaining earth’s 
shining dust, he came as readily as though he 
had been older. 

“ I guess I’ll do that, too,” he announced. 

“ ’Long of me?” 

“ Yes,” said Billy, accepting the partnership 
as condescendingly as though the patent-right 
for the invention had not belonged to tne other 
party. 

“ Well, let’s do it now,” proposed the vivacious 
small lady, anxious to be making her fortune 
at once. I guess lots of folks go ’long the road 
down by the end of the lane, and if we have it 
there then they’ll have to pay us.” 

“ Yes,” said Billy once more, and lifting the 
latch of the gate, he slipped out. 

Maggie had ears for nothing that morning 
but a footstep that did not come, and Aunt 
Polly was too busy in looking after the whole of 
creation to pay any special attention to her own 
small corner of it; so there was nobody to ob- 
serve the new firm, as they trudged off to seek 
a favorable locality for their enterprise. It was 
no long search, however, since the road at the 
end of the lane was the only one they knew 
anything about; moreover it was narrow, and 
well suited to their purpose in that way. 

“ 1 don’l know how we’ll stop it up, though,” 
Billy remarked, surveying it doubtfully. But 
Carlie was fertile in expedients. Her quick 
eyes rested upon an old unused cart standing a 
little distance up the lane, and she proposed 
that they should draw that down across the 
road, to begin with. It was bard work, with all 
their united strength aud most vigorous eflbrts, 
but they persevered until the task was accom- 
plished. 

“ 1 thought it was big enough to reach ever 
so far, aud it don’t,” said Carlie, disappointedly. 

“ Anybody could just go round the side of it if 
they wanted to, and never pay a cent,.” 

Billy expressed a valiant determination to 
“ knock any feller down that tried it,” but 
Carlie was unsatisfied. Presently a pile of 
bean-poles in a neighboring lot suggested au 
idea of relief, and the children, In high spirits, 
once more proceeded to appropriate (hem. They 


could carry but one at once, but gradually they 
piled them up, with one end upon the fence and 
the other resting upon the cart, quite forgetting, 
in their zeal for a thorough barricade, to make 
any arrangement for opening their gate when 
the required toll should be paid. It was slow, 
toilsome building; but the two little faces, 
though flushed and perspiring, were also trium- 
phant as they gazed upon the completed struc- 
ture, with its last pole standing nearly upright 
against the cart. Partly for coolness to herself, 
partly by way of ornament to the edifice, Carlie 
removed her sun-bonnet from her head and 
hung it upon this highest point. 

“ Bet nobody can’t get through that !” ex- 
claimed Billy pantlngly. “ How much do you 
s’pose we’ll make?” 

“ Dollar, may be.” replied the sanguine Carlie, 
her eyes growing round with the stupendous 
prospect. “ I’m too tired to build any little 
house to live in to-day ; let’s stay out-doors.” 
Out of doors was very pleasant. They sat 
down on the soft grass that edged the road, and 
curled the long stems of dandelion while they 
waited for their fortune to come; growing so 
interested in their occupation at last, that they 
had almost forgotten that they were waiting 
for anything, when a horse and rider came 
dashing down the road, and Tom Clifford, with 
barely time to reach the village in season for 
the city-bound train, rode full upon the barri- 
cade. For a gloomy and desperate suitor, bent 
upon rushing to the ends of the earth, to be 
stayed in his course by an old cart loaded with 
bean-poles was certainly exasperating. Never- 
theless he could not go on ; and as the two 
beaming and satisfied young faces peered out at 
him, he demanded in vexed astonishment : 

“ What on earth have you got here ?” 

“ We’re a toll-gate,” explained Miss Carlie, 
with dignity. “ Me and Billy made it, and 

we’ll let you through if ” 

But the statement of terms was cut short. 
The horse at that moment espied the fluttering 
white sun-bonnet, and seizing so favorable an 
opportunity to be frightened, sprang suddenly 
to one side, flung his unsuspecting rider to the 
ground, and sped away up the road again. Tom 
rolled over and sat up in a bewildered sort pf 
way, got upon his feet slowly, brushed the dust 
from his clothes, and looked after his retreating 
steed with a long whistle. 

“Well! it isn’t likely anything will stop him 
now until he gets home, so I might as well stay 
and pull this thing down. What possessed you 
two youngsters” — and there Tom paused, laugh- 
ed, and grew more like his good-natured self 
than he had been for twenty-four hours. The 
defiant, indignant, disappointed expression of 
those little dirty faces was Irresistible. Carlie 
protested stoutly when the strong hand began 
to demolish her work ; but Tom. persuaded and 
explained, and the fluai promise of a ride in the 
cart, when he rolled It back up the lane, effect- 
ed a satisfactory capitulation. 

The “ toll-gate” disposed of, Tom’s next move 
was to follow his horse, and he speedily dis- 
covered that the wise animal had not taken the 
trouble to go home, but had stopped nearer by, 
at a place where he had frequently been allowed 
to make himself quite at home. He had been 
recognized at once; and saddled, bridled, but 
riderless, awakened suspicions of evil. The trio 
of women had gathered about him in the yard, 
— aunt Polly with hands dripping from the 
suds, aunt Becky leaning upon her crutch, and 
Maggie pale and trembling,— when Tom arrived 
upon the scene. Since he was prevented from 
making a Journey to far-off lands, aud leaving 
long chapters for misunderstandings, suspense 
and adventures, he should, according to all 
precedent, have broken a limb in falling from 
Ills horse, so that he could have been carried 
into the house, and have had a gradual recon- 
ciliation through slow, delicious couval sceuce 
— a mixture of roses aud cream-toast. But he 
had a boyish propensity for falling right side up, 
aud there was nothing at all the matter except 
a rent in his coat. Aunt Polly noticed the torn 
garment before his brief explanation was ended, 
and in the kindness of her heart insisted that it 
should come in for repairs. “ She was wash- 
ing, to be sure, and B<-cky was uo great hand 
with any needle but knitting needles, but 
Maggie could do it slick as you please.” The 
owner assented with alacrity. “ It did look 
rather badly to wear through the village — If it 
wouldn’t be too much trouble to just put a stitch 
in it.” 

He watched the color come back into the face 
bent so steadily over that piece of darning; 
watched the white fingers busy with their task, 
and remarked significantly : 

“ What a talent you have for makiug things 
right again.” 

“ After other people have made them crook- 
ed,” added Maggie, promptly. 

“I don’t think those threads will show that 
they were ever separated.” 

Maggie vouchsafed no reply to that, and he 
looked on in silence a few minutes longer. 

“ There ! the breach is nearly healed.” 
“Q,uite,” she said, clipping her thread. 

“ Is it ?” he usked so suddenly that she looked 
up, and then his eyes would have uu answer, 
and she couldn’t keep her heart out of hers. 

So that was the end of It — a long slory cut 
short in the most commonplace way. 

Aud Polly absolutely left the world at large 
to take care of itself for several successive wash- 
days while she planned Maggie’s outfit. Tom 
never went to Arizona at all, but kept his place In 
the viliuge store, and goes home to a cozy little 
nest ut night, where Maggie meets him at the 
door and receives a double entrance-fee, becu use 
he says he shall owe that to all toll-gates his 
iife through. And Maggie thinks, with a throb of 


thankfulness, how well It Is that a tenderer hand 
than our own willful ones guides our destinies. 
Yes, they are simple souls and better satisfied 
witb their humdrum happiness than with the 
most poetic misery; but, alas for their biogra- 
pher and the ruined volume ! 


THE PRETTY MAN. 


There are men in every country who pass 
their lives in adorning themselves, and Beau- 
Nicholas-like, have no other thought thau their 
person. Their life Is epitomized in these 
phrases : — “ I am very good-looking — my clothes 
fit — the cut of my coat Is the last fashion — my 
hat is the latest shape, and the lily of the valley 
and rosebud at my button-hole cost 2s. 6d. ; I 
am a client of Truefit’s, and when I walk in 
Regent Street or Piccadilly, or the Boulevards, 
or ou Broadway, the girls admire my beauty.” 
Such fellows are the empty-headed fools of every 
society, and their opinions on all questions are 
based on looks. The looks of a “ pretty man ” 
need not be described. He Is, in the eyes of 
sensible women, a horrible nuisance. With a 
total absence of intellect, he attracts around 
him his equals. She who flatters best — she who 
loves the fadesses of his mighty person is the 
bella adorata. You may know his vocabulary 
of phrases on a very short acquaintance. “ What 
do you think of that fellow, Bo-aud-So? Have 
you seen the fit of his coat? What pants! I 
wonder who is his hatter? ’pon my word he is 
the ugliest wretch I ever saw.” Looks and 
nothing else. A pretty girl with little brains 
fell in love with a fop Adonis of this class; she 
was demonstrative, as all of her kind are on 
first impressions; and under the mistletoe, a 
little fight for a kiss — a fight so stiff,' so clumsy 
on his part, for he was afraid to derange his 
toilet; the merry girl, in making a screen of 
her fair arm, ruffled the cosmetic on his sandy 
moustache — the cause of a rupture, for Beau 
Nicholas could not forgive the derangement of 
his moustache. There are “ pretty men ” in 
many classes, amongst the rich, the possessors 
of £300 a year, and the chevaliers d'industrie. 
He is almost always the show-horse of woman, 
uneducated and spoony; he looks effeminate, 
has always soft white hands, walks little, with 
a kind of skip; never dances, but poses, or 
“ make shapes,” as they say4n America. And 
the looking-glass is the ne plus ultra of pictures 
for him, and sums up all the painters. “There 
is nothing in the Academy like that head re- 
flected there !” There are many tine men, fine 
fellows, but they do not know it. The manly 
soldier, the bold traveller, the clever engineer, 
the spirited lawyer, often the best looking of 
men, do not know it, and do not look It — Intelli- 
gence, a refined education, impart so much 
modesty to our best men. Bee the chariot of 
that Goddess- of Folly — it is surrounded by 
“ pretty men,” the Messrs. Nancy, the swells 
of the period. It seems as if our age were pro- 
ductive of these silly insipids, so few muuly 
fellows does oue see nowadays The greatest 
men of all countries are generally uot good- 
looking to the eye; but look attentively, every 
line of that face tells a tale; see the size of the 
head and bralus. Go to the Capitol in Wash- 
ington — examine the heuds of the members. I 
did not see a “ pretty man ” amoug them. The 
assembly which in my mind recalled most the 
heroes of ancient Rome, for size and intellect, 
were certainly found In the Senate Chamber. 
Away with these etfeminate idols of the period I 
let such “ men” be set apart; let the rich swell 
sit at the bow- window at White’s, or at the oae 
in Fifth Avenue, or at the Cercle in Paris; let 
the pretty fo*»ls turn the heads of the girls of 
ike perlol — ail hollow Inside, all “gold” out- 
side — let the tine intellectual maidens avoid 
men that are only fit to adorn themselves, and 
show off only in guiding their high-stepping 
horses, or pampering their self-conceit. All 
worldliness, all show. Yet, if women were to 
avoid all such men, society would have a 
healthier tone. Many pretty ineu have, how- 
ever, huge ambition in ibe great struggle for 
the happy event of life — marriage. No tales 
out of school. Many a pretty man is not quite 
idle. You find some in Government offices, 
trimming their rosy nails from ten a.m. to four 
p.m. I feel Indiscreet to-day; Is it my bate of 
pretty men? Many have remained bachelors; 
they never can find the heiress, so longed for, 
that is to fall in love with these lovely locks’ 
Too had ! Alter having paid so much nioney 
to tho SochHf* Mairlmoniale, where it is said 
you can find “a match” fully insured against 
losses, but not against misery! No, no; the 
world is wide enough An all. Let the vain, 
prett> man be. It will only set forth the real — 
bri: g to the front the truly fine fellows — the 
manly ones — the labourers of intellect. — Cosmo- 
politan. 


in The Hise of Great Families Sir Bern aid 
points out a new woman’s grievance, originally 
ladies were eligible to become members of the 
Order of the Garter. Henry the Eighth decreed 
that they should no longer enjoy this privilege. 
Charles the First and George the Second pro- 
posed to restore the old arrangement, but the 
project in both eases was never executed. After 
they shall have obtained the parliamentary 
franchise women may agitate for the restora- 
tion of their ancient right to have the Garter 
bestowed upon the wealthy and well-born of 
their sex. Mrs. Lionel Strauss, of Carlisle, lias 
received from the Emperor of Germany the 
Cross of Merit for Maids and Matrons. That is 
the order the ladu» should Ov »au*ued wall. 
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For the Favorite, 
TIME. 


BY W, O. fARMEBt 


Time, Time, is the victor of victors, whose sway 

Creation and creature alike must obey ! 

At. his touch, stricken Nature convulsively 
thrills — 

Hills merge into meadows — meads swell into 
hills! 

Rivers, majestic, roll grandly along 

Where stood cities famous in story and song, 

While the glories of man’s boasted triumphs in 
art, 

Like poor man himself are decreed to depart ! 


How happy to-day is the youth In his teens — 
liis spirits, how buoyant — how pleasing his 
dreams ! 

How charming the visions that ravish his 
sight, 

And make life a sunbeam, unclouded and 
bright ! 

His heart — like the Eden of Eve, ere the breath 
Of sin changed its flow’rets to rank weeds of 
death — 

Is graced by sweet flowers, whose perfumes 
combined 

Incense the Altar where Virtue’s enshrined ! 

Here Hope— Hope, first offspring of Heaven’s 
iond care, 

And man’s best Companion — blooms lovely 
and fair — 

Depicting his future in colors that glow 
T.h) brightly, alas ! for this dark vale of wo. 
Here also does Innocence — bright, priceless gem, 
That only the I'oui aflecis to contemn — 

Find a congenial and peaceful retreat 
Secure from a ba.se world’s wiles and deceit! 


The belle in her be uty is courted by all — 
Before her, in homage, fond worshippers fall ! 
Peerless, unrivalled, she reigns queen of hearts, 
Fresh conquests awaiting each glance that she 
darts. 

In her eyes all the lustre of Hesperus dwells — 
Her voice, for its softness, a siren’s excels ! 

Her brow, when she blushes, enchautingly 
shows 

The lily just faintly reflecting the rose! 

While the rapturous swell of her bust’s so 
divine, 

Empires, would Anthonys, to claim It, resign! 

Rut haste, if you can, from the sight of those 
charms . 

To the red tield of battle and clashing of arms, 
Where valorous spirits unflinchingly brave 
E’en death , for the laurels may crown but their 
grave ! 

See, see, yon bold rider, by gesture and speech, 
Who gallantly cheers his men on to the breach ! 
How dauntless his bearing and Hashing his eye, 
As he spurs to the conflict, where thousand* 
must die! 

Unmindful of all but his duty and fame, 

Around him, unheeded, war’s fell missiles rain! 
The foremost for prowess, behold him the first 
To rush where the strife rages fiercest and 
worst ! 

Like the lightning that rends the tempestuous 
skies, 

And marks where the terrible thunderbolt lies; 
Tbns, thus, his quick sabre’s flash trumpets his 
deeds, 

And shows where the soul of all bravery leads 1 

• ••**« 

But, alas! for the hero, the stripling and maid, 
A morrow must d.iwn when ilieir glories slmll 
fade ! 

When the bright sky of boyhood, so genial and 
warm, 

Shall lose half its brightness, o’ercast by the 
storm — 

His spirits, once joyous, be crushed by the strife 
And the cares that must later beset him in 
life ; 

Reverses of fortune embitter his day, 

And thorns, not roses, grow up on his way ! 

When Time — still unsparing — shall kneLl, too, 
the doom 

That robs the fair maiden of freshness and 
bloom — 

Dims her eye’s holy lustre and furrows her 
brow, 

And wrecks the lov’d form that enraptures us 
now ! t 

When even the hero must bow to his will, 

And the voice of ambition within him oe still — 
The eye that met Death’s, without wincing, in 
fig h t — 

Whose glance cowed the boldest — be reft of its 
light! 

His age-ipalsied frame be infected with fear, 
And glory’s call listlessly fall on his ear! 

His nerves be unstrung, and the warrior arm 
That triumphed in battles, hung helpless to 
harm ! 

And now for the moral : Bliss, youth, beauty, 
fame — 

All — all — except Heaven, are fleeting aud vuifi ! 
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For the Favorite . 

" THAT YACHT.” 


BY ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD, 

OF PKTERBORO’, ONT. 


Lillicrap Dove owned, or rather was owned 
by, a yacht. She was the bite noire of his ex- 
istence, and he had about as much pleasure in 
her as a timid gentleman would have In the 
playful society of a royal Bengal tiger. When 
he went out in her he was sea-sick, and when 
he stayed at home he was heart-sick thinking 
of her. He couldn’t get rid of her. 

To have laid her down would have ruined him 
with his “ set,” and so the “ Rosalinda” became 
the skeleton crowned with roses at the rich 
man’s feast. 

She was manned by three estimable gentle- 
men advanced in life, hoarse of throat, and in- 
flamed of countenance ; who, instead of jolly 
tars, ought to have been highly successful 
astronomers, as some peculiarity in their diet — 
chiefly partaken of from tin pannikins, and in 
the nature of a liquid— enabled them by day or 
night to “see more stars” than Herschel or 
Copernicus. During such seasons of scientific 
pleasure on the part of his crew, Lillicrap had 
gloomy hopes of something happening to the 
“Rosalinda,” but except such trifles as her 
figure-head, (a correct likeness of a certain Miss 
Rosa Dainty) being knocked off by a steamer 
during a fog, and ber canvas being tossed over- 
board as “rubbidge” by the Captain during a 
fit of scientific abstraction on bis part, when lie 
was also haunted by an unfortunate idea that 
his boots were let iu tenements to a flourishing 
colony of rattlesnakes, nothing ever did happen, 
until 

Lillicrap belonged to a yachting club, per- 
haps in Quebec, and then again perhaps not, 
but as the nautical philosophers who sailed the 
“Rosalinda” made the occasion of a race a 
period of rather premature rejoicing, on antici- 
pated triumph, with the aid of the tin pannikins, 
she generally came modestly in a couple of 
miles behind the “ bad sixth,” cheored ironi- 
cally by tile small boys, while Liiliorap, in full 
nautical costume, stood trying to look like a 
chance passenger, by no means connected with 
her, dismally conscious of Miss Rosa Dainty 
dimpling wickedly under a pink parasol, like 
Titanla shadowed by a rose, and “cutting him 
up” to her friend the widow, Mrs. llouora Bus- 
terton, a queenly creature with a melting 
black eye, and a form like the beauteous 
t serpent of old Nilus,” who, having “ respected 
Busterton’s memory ” for twelve months in 
weeds and weepers, had arrived at resignation, 
black lace, and mauve silk in the thirteenth. 
Lillicrap admired Mrs. Busterton, but he adored 
Rosa Dainty, aud encouraged by Miss Silexa 
Pebbledash, the young lady’s maiden aunt, paid 
her a vast amount of attention, and every week 
made an elaborate toilet, drank two glasses of 
champagne, and, with a rose in his button-hole, 
sallied forth to ascertain his fate, accompanied 
on such occasions as far as the door of Miss Peb- 
bledash’s cottage orn6e by his fidu* Achate*, 
Tom Coltsfoot, who was “ his guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,” and usually walked about 
with a terrier pup in each coat-pocket, aud was 
utterly obnoxious to maiden ladles of a certain 
ago; and indeed, not without due reason, as 
from his earliest infancy, he had never beeu 
known to society but as “that ruscal Tom 
Coltsfoot,” or “ that dreadful young Mr. Colts- 
foot,” as the case might be. He shod sleek 
respectable cats, pertaining to prim maiden 
establishments, with walnut shells, to the mid- 
night affright of their owners. He seduced 
poodles from their houses of peace, and return- 
ed them to their distracted friends dyed to every 
color in the rainbow. lie bad assisted in six 
elopements, acting as “go-between” in the 
affairs, and had three boys and three girls chris- 
tened Thomas and Thomaslna after him in 
grateful recognition of his aid. Naturally par- 
ents and guardians fought shy of him, and as 
naturally he had a train of admirers of whom 
Lillicrap Dove was the chief. 

“ Now for it, Lilly, my boy,” was always 
Tom’s farewell, “snow pluck.” 

Lillycrap Dove felt like a lion on the door 
step, he became tremulous on the mat, his 
forehead grew damp In the hall, and when the 
open drawing-room door revealed Miss Rosa 
Dainty in a white muslin and a wonderful 
friz of golden hair feeding Miss Pebbled ash's 
parrot with sugar from her rosy lips, and she 
said, “Oh, Mr. Dove,- how you startled me !” lie 
seemed to be “ making wheels” like the street 
j gamins, and between the spiteful prods of 
Cupid and the two glasses of chumpagne his 
head felt like a cotton-mill, and his heurt like 
| a forty pounder. 

One eventful day a crisis came. The pretty 
, parlor-maid smirked as she flung open the door, 
and the little foot-page stood on his head iu the 
shadow of the hall and addressing an invisible 
familiar murmured, “O my eye! wou’t be be a 
w curin' i lie wilier.” 

A contemptuous Rt. Bernard, unfamiliar to 
' Lillicrap shilled at his kid gaiters, and the parlor- 
maid flinging open the door anuuuiioeil, “ Mr. 
Dove, if you please, mum.” 

Lillicrap stood frozen on the threshold. Miss 
Pebbledash was there scowling and making up 
charity flannel. .Miss Rosa was there smiling 
and blushing, and a young man with one arm, 
a great hooked nose, big blue eyes, and a red 


mustache like twin comet tails was sitting on a 
divan talking in a big voice like a breeze from i 
the Atlantic. lie had red curly hair, and no 
sooner did his eyes fall upon Dove than he got 
up with a swagger. 

“It’s Dove,” lie cried, “ as sure as I live.” 

“Corney Latouche,” cried Lillicrap delightful- 
ly, “where did you turn up from? and how are 
you, old fellow.” 

“ From Victor Emanuel’s army, and I’m all 
right. Got the Cross of Honor and left my left 
arm behind me,” said Corney looking delighted- 
ly at Lillicrap whose head was on a level with 
his shoulder; “ and how are you, old boy ? Aunt 
Silexa never mentioned that she knew you, or 
Rosa either.” 

“ You know I hadn’t time, Corney,” said Rosa, 
“besides I didn’t know you knew Mr. Dove.” 

At school, Corney, a big boy of fifteen, on 
arriving at the scholastic shades of Dr. Leather- 
well’s establishment for young gentlemen, (new 
milk and the guitar extra) had seized a mono- 
poly of « licking” Lillicrap and allowed no 
other boy to interfere, for which “Coo,” as that 
luckless boy was contemptuously called by his 
youthful friends, being a small, freckled and 
weak child, was properly grateful and made a 
kind of Sinking Fund of Corney for deposits of 
choice allies, quarters, taffy and all the other 
treasures of youth. A firm friendship was the 
result, but since Corney’s removal from the 
Leatherwell Academy they had lost sight of 
each other until this meeting in Miss Pebble- 
dash’s maiden bower, the nephew of which 
lady that graceless young soldier of fortune was. 

Corney went home to Llllicrap’s chambers 
and told Tom Coltsfoot and his depressed host 
the history of his love troubles with Miss Rosa 
Dainty. 

“The little darling is to be under the control 
of that old vamplxe until she’s twenty-one, and 
she’s trying to force her to marry some other 
fellow, regular milksop as well as I can make 
out,” said Captain Corney. 

“ That’s me,” said Dove faintly. 

“ It’s you, is it,” said Corney, while Dove laid 
his head on the top of a Strasbourg pie, and felt 
that existence was a hollow mockery indeed. 

Corney whistled, Tom Coltsfoot took a terrier- 
pup of matchless ugliness from his pocket and 
improved its mind with sniffs at the Cayenne 
pepper castor. 

Dove looked up from the Strasbourg pie. 

“ Corney,” he said tremulously, “ would you 
be kind enough to take a look at my hair and 
tell mo if it’s turned.” 

“ No, it’s not, old fellow,” said Corney, “ there’s 
a trifle of gravy on the parting ; but I say, don’t 
take on about it all. Rosie knew me from a little 
chap, and, oli bother ! show pluck, my boy.” 

“There’s the Busterton, Dovey,” remarked 
Tom Coltsfoot, putting the pup back iuto his 
pocket, “ come, cheer up !” 

Dove shook his head mournfully, but Honora 
Busterton was a very flue woman indeed, and 
after half-au-hour, Dove was quite ready to sing 
of Miss Rosa Dainty. 

“If she be not fair for me? 

What care I how fair she be?” 

And in an hour, he had so tar forgotten his 
tender troubles that, in the words of his land- 
lady Mrs. Dobbleimup, “ when hearing a aw- 
ful racket which it were like a hearthquake 
overhead, and knowing no good was ever in 
that there Coltsfoot nor in-one armed Captings 
with red heads, and Mr. Dove being by nature 
which a spring lamb was a ramping lion to 
him, I looked in, which first I tied poor Dobble- 
imup’s great coat over my nightcap, and such a 
turn as I got! Mr. Dove lmd got two big carving 
knives which by nature meant they were for 
spiced rounds, crossed on the dining table, and 
was doing steps between them most beautiful 
but dangerous on account of unsteadiness in legs 
which whether of tables or single young gen- 
tlemen I will not go beyond me to Say, while 
the one-armed Capting (which his afflictions 
ought to have taught him better,) was playing 
on the tongs and that Coltsfoot as I never could 
abear was a-roaring “ Champagne Charlie” with 
bits of “The Last Rose of Summer” in between 
like patchwork, and not partickier which was 
which, owing to his eyes which were set tliut 
steady in ids head as Dobbleimup’s monument, 
granite with a willeranda pocket handkerchief 
sculped most natiralon it, could be no steadier. 
From the looks of things I seed that if they 
glimpsed me up at that hour it would come to 
stewed oysters or divided drumsticks and so I 
shut the door soft and just, put my eye to the 
keyhole, having the feelings of a mother for Mr. 
Dove, and never minding draughts when prin- 
ciples is in question. Mr. Dove as is feeble in 
his constituslion about tire knees sad down sud- 
den ou the table and got bad in his feelings 
about some young minx as they called Rosa, and 
the Capting and Mr. Coltsfoot tried to make 
him comfortable in his mind, and they all set 
to drinking healths. “ Here’s to the Busterton 
and Dove,” cried that a ggra waling Coltsfoot. 
“ Here’s to Coruey and Rosa,” cried Mr. Dove 
a-choklng over it a little, “ and here’s to Miss 
Pebbledash and Professor Mastodon,” cries the 
Capting, and then they took hands and sang, 
“For they are jolly good fellows,” until Mr. 
Dove fell under the table and Coltsfoot and the 
Capting went home, and mo with tears in my 
eyes, hiding behind the cloak-rack, being put so 
in mind of poor Dobbleimup by Mr. Dove in a 
heap under the table, that my feelings was too 
many for me and I felt obleeged to slip in and 
drink the wine that was left, against my will I do 
assure you, but my principles is such as would 
not allow me to leave it there in case as Mr. 
Dove should waken up and wish for something 
stlinilatlng, and he stlmilated already to that 
extent that when I tried to rouse him to go to 


bed says he in an awful voice from under the 
t-ftbl© * 

‘ Leave me to die, my days is numbered, life is 
holler, woman is deceitful and « we wou’t go home 
till morning, till day-light do appear;’ nor not 
then if the moon’s made of green cheese. Let 
me kis< you for your mother Mrs. Dobblo-im. 
im-up !’ 

“ Which I was not a-going to abear, and me 
respecting the memory of Dobbleimup to the 
tune of seventy dollars and sixty-two cents for 
a monnyment which the verse on it goes : 

‘‘Sarah Ann Dobbleimup’s husband lies here; 
“His name was Joseph, his end was bad beer. 

“ He died in his fifty and seventh year. 

“ Pitiful stranger! drop down a tear.” 

“ So says I, ‘ You audacious young wretch are 
you going to bed or not?* and says he, ‘Go to 
bed yourself, and where’s your wig !’ Sakes ! 
the turn I got. To think he’d notice It, and me 
keeping up to be only thirty-nine and my 
switch natural, along of Mr. Gumbles, the rich 
widower, as says I am the moral of his fifth and 
last, and has intentions if deceived in him lam 
not. Well, says I, ‘Mr. Dove, if ever a single 
young man was a wiper, that wilier and that 
single young man is lying before me under my 
own mahogany table, stlmilated.’ ‘Go where 
the woodbine twiueth,’ says lie, and was snoring 
most outrageous before I was out of the door. 
But such is life, and such is single young gen. 
tlemen when stlmilated.” 

• ****• 

Rosa Dainty discourseth 

“ Oh ! how mad auntie was when I told her Cor- 
ney and I were engaged. Corney, the great ridi- 
culous fellow, left it to me aud I didn’t feel a 
bit afraid, though I did feel sorry for prior Mr. 
Dove, and he really behaved beautifully aud 
got up a most tremendous flirtation with my 
sweetest Honora, who was quite willing, (the 
dear thing is the most awful flirt) aud kept him 
in the conservatory examining the oleanders 
and things, while Corney and I talked in the 
drawing-room, and Professor Mastodon, a 
friend Corney introduced to us, talked to aunti* 
about fish and stars, and primary formations, 
and showed her dried specimens of cod-fish 
which he always carried in his pockets, ami the 
amount of Cologne water I had to sprinkle all 
about on that account was quite awful, and if 
lie hadn’t been a friend of Corney’s I’d have 
quite detested the creature. Aunt Silexa asked 
him to dinner nearly every day, and the awful 
tilings he used to tell us about, how everything 
was adulterated were frightful; and the dread- 
ful account he gave us of false hair made 
aunty stay a week in her own room trying 
to decide between leaving off her w iter-frizzes 
and braids, and having the most terrible tilings 
happen to her with most awful names quite a 
yard long, which Professor Mastodon said would 
be the case if one wore false hair; but the end 
of that was that aunty came down to dinner 
the next time the wretch was there, iu the 
sweetest golden friz and chatelaine braid 
you ever saw, and a blue grenadine made just 
like mine, all fluffy, you know, with a watteau 
sash sprinkled with rosebuds, and watteau bows 
in her hair ; and with the gas very low, you 
have no idea how well she looked, considering. 

“ ‘ You ave de blosh de most exqueesite,’ said 
the professor, kissing her hand in his funny, 
foreign way, ‘ de aunt of de rosebuds, I vll tell 
you, mademoiselle.’ 

“ ‘ I’m sure you’re very good, professor,’ said 
aunty, and if I hadn’t known that my own 
hands had “ pink saucered” her ten minutes 
before, I really and truly would have fancied 
she blushed, * neuralgia has kept me a close 
prisoner this last week. Hem ! Cornelius 
don’t keep Rosa in the draught behind the our- 
tain so long. How thoughtless you men are, 
eh, professor?’ 

“ ‘ Non, non, my beaut ifullest friend,’ cried 
the nasty thing, sticking his red hair straight 
up on his head, ‘ not always thoughtless. See, 
behold, I say to mineself the adorablest wo- 
mans I know loves de science, de knowledge, de 
learning. I get from mine friend Agassiz one 
rare, dried specimen oi a lee tie feesh, I put it 
down mine pocket, and bring it to de light of her 
dazzling eyeeses. Venus and .Minerva togezzer 
look at him. He is here ! Hirnmel ! he ave d? 
smell !’ 

“He took out of his pocket, a most abomin- 
able looking thing, and laid it at aunty’s feet 
on a love of a worked footstool it took me an 
age to finish, and looked uround on us all through 
his spectacles as though it were the Koh-i-noor 
diamond. 

“ * It’s a lovely specimen, indeed,’ said aunty, 
faintly, ‘ but don’t you think, professor, it looks 
very like a dried cod-fish.’ 

“ * De same family, most beautifullest,’ said 
the professor. « Ach ! him got von flue incense!’ 

“ He stood there admiring it, until Corney hud 
to take me iu amongst the flower-stands in the 
conservatory, the smell was so overpowering, 
and behind a great fuschia I saw a mauve silk 
trimmed with black lace, and there was Honora 
sitting ou a divnu and Mr. Dove on bis knees 
before her. and so Corney was forced to take 
me out into the garden, where there were such 
delightful dark shadows, aud not overlooked by 
any of the windows, aud we sat down on a 
bench where two willow trees met in a little 
arch, and looked at the lawn and the whit® 
gables of the white cottage, like frosted sliver 
in the moonlight, and I thought it looked like 
an ornamentona wedding-cuke, aud that made 
me think ot how mean aunty was to declare 
that if I married Corney I shouldn’t have x»y 
fortune until I was one-and-twenty, and I wu® 
nearly crying when Corney whispered: 
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44 4 There, Rosa^Oh, if this isn’t rich ! 

over there.’ 
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41 1 Oh, Corney !’ I whispered back, « it can’t- 
be aunty.’ 

44 4 a ^ rue bill,” said Corney, shaking the 
poor old bench with his smothered laughter. 

If there wasn’t aunty coming across the lawn 
In the moonlight, and oh, I nearly screamed 
with surprise, for Professor Mastodon had his 
right arm round her waist, the codfish thing 
swinging by the tail from his other hand, and 
every second step he was — he was kissing her. 

41 4 Keep quite still,’ said Corney in my ear. 
and I crammed my handkerchief into my month 
lest I should giggle right out. Tho shadow of 
the willows was so deep, and we kept so quiet 
that they never noticed us, and came and stood 
directly before us. 

“‘Link between de angels and de humans 
creatures,” said the professor, ‘ de little shild 
Love has de wings for ever, always in de poem 
and de painting. Himmel! let us fly togezzer, 
mine turkey-dove.’ 

“‘Playful creat nre !’ said aunty, tapping his 
arm tenderly, and feeling her complexion, to 
ascertain if the dew was peeling it off. ‘ Whi- 
ther and how shall we fly from the coarse gaze 
of an unsympathetic world to some blest little 
Eden lighted by a golden moon of enchant- 
ment, where we shall be indeed alone.’ 

“ » MU mine dried specimens and de leetle 
shild Love!’ replied the Professor. < Mine 
angels, ve vlll fly our vays on a leetle sheep 
dat is von friend of mines, and leave de yong 
peoples so quiet and so sly as never was.’ 

*• 1 That is the worst ot It,’ said aunty. « I 
can’t trust that forward little Rosa alone. She 
might elope in my absence, and I hope to 
break oft' that foolish engagement of hers be- 
fore she comes of age. A trying thing for one 
young creature to be forced into the guardian- 
ship of another, dear professor I* 

“ ‘ Ach, mine ang Is, vens you and me and 
all mine leetle pets in de bottles and do glass 
cases is returns here, 1 vill say to Corney, 
“ Von, doo, tree, get out of dis mansions or I 
vlll makes you, in dobble and quick times, Pig 
and Slave.” 

“ ‘ I thought he was a great friend of yours,’ 
said aunty, sweetly. 

“‘Yes ’said Jthe professor, enthusiastically, 
squeezing aunty’s waist; ‘ bud ven the leetle 
shild Love vlaps his leetle wings, friends is no- 
things. De angels of womens is all, everything. 
Her wishes is laws. Vly mit me on de leetle 
sheep, mine beautifullest specimen. Hpeakdat 
you vlll !’ 

“‘I will, you eccentric darling !’ said aunty, 
letting her head fall carefully on his shoulder; 

« but when?’ 

“ * I have no monies but in Sharmany,’ said 
the professor, shaking his head. « Monies is 
needful to set de leetle shlld’s wings going. De 
leetle sheep is von friends of mine, I can have 
him. for nozzlng, but ve must eat and drink, 
and de kraut and de beer cost de monies, mine 
pretty loves.’ 

“ ‘Would a thousand dollars be enough, dear- 
esl?” sighed aunty. “ I drew that amount 
from the bunk to-day, and it is yours if you 
wish.” 

“ ‘Ach, you most beautifullest! adorablest, 
angel-eabbuge as never was!’ ejaculated the 
professor; « ve vill vly to-morrow night on do 
leetle sheep of mine friend’s Dove, and ven 
ve come to von leetle town dat knows me, we 
vill be veddinged by von old friend of mines, 
and den returns here, and ‘ von, doo, tree, Herr 
Corney.* Ey, mine s igar lo ives ? ’ 

“ 4 And I can lock Rosa into the house until 
we return,’ said aunty ; and oh, didn’t I long to 
pinch her when she said it. 0 ‘ And it’s all so 
deliciously romantic, quite ‘ Love’s young 
dream,’ I may say.’ 

“ And then the malicious old thing, and that 
nasty, traitorous old wretch that poor dear 
Corney had thought so much of walked off into 
the cottage; and Corney made things worse by 
rolling over on the damp grass, nearly black in 
the face with laughing, and only behaved him- 
self when' I began to cry and said he couldn’t 
care very much about me when he could And 
the idea so droll of my being locked up for ever 
so long. 

“ That brought him to his senses, and after talk- 
ing for some time we went into the drawing- 
room and found dear Houora and Mr. Dove 
singing a duet at the piano, and aunty and the 
professor examining that abominable fish in the 
darkest corner, behind a banner screen. 

“ « Mine pretly rose-bod,’ said the professor, as 
Corney and I came in, ‘come and learn de 
science of mine specimen. Imbrove your sugar 
leetle minds; 

‘ Make hay 

‘ Every shining hour,’ i 

as de Pard say, and as your lofely aunt do so 
witchmeutly. He ave de incense more and 
more.’ 

“‘If you please, mem,’ said Tilly, coming in, 
‘the house has been robbed. Jane left the 
basket from the store in the hall for a minute 
or two, and some sneak-thief stole that dried 
cod-fish you ordered, mem.’ 

“‘Vos it like this, mine g<*>t girls?’ said the 
Professor, eagerly, holding up his specimen. 

“‘The very moral of it, sir,’ said Tilly, and 
the Professor nodded and beamed on us all 
round. 

“ « Jost mine words,’ he cried,’ ‘Ach ! I told 
you, mine sweets, dat he vos de same family. 

1 could not mistake. De science and de Love are 

uumistakeable-for-ever-always.* ” 

Captain Bobbles loquitur. 

“ When Mr. Dove comes to me and says. 


Look , ‘Bobbles,’ says he, ‘she’ll be a- wantin’ to- 
night for a little run, by a friend of mine and a 
lady, and do, Bobbles, try and keep yourself and 
the crew from geltin’ narvish,’ He was too 
delikut-mlnded to put it plainer, I knew there 
wor somethlnk unkimmon in the breeze, and 
says I, ‘Skipper, when them little crafts is In 
tow, Billy Bobbles is not the old sarpint to do 
anythink unbecoming, call it narvishness or 
j wotsumever you please. Steady’s the word 
on board the ‘Rosalinda.’ ‘Thank you, Bob- 
bles,’ says he, handing me over a plug of rale 
Cavendish; ‘then make all ready to cast off 
from the wharf about midnight, and make for,’ 
— well, I’ll call it Briorport, though that wasn’t 
the name he said, no more nor my name’s 
Brierport, which it stands to reason it ain’t 
when Bobbles it is. 

“He seemed in a queer kind of takin’ for 
sich a mild little chap as him, and me and my 
mates talked it over and fixed up a yarn in 
our heads as how it was a ’lopement most like, 
and wo bound ourselves to keep steady on our 
pins, and stand by the skipper and wotsumever 
little craft he’d got in tow, for thopgh me and 
my mates is a bacheldore and two in hidin’ 
from wives as was too much for them, our ’arts 
is where the charts shews ’em to be, and every 
one knows that's the right place for’etn. Well, 
the night come on as black as a tar-bucket, 
though the stars was aloft very plentiful, and as 
the city clock went twelve, up rattled a cab to 
the wharf, and Mr. Dove he brings a lady and a 
gentleman on board, and most unkimmon sharp 
spars she seemed to have, though I couldn’t 
get a glimpse of her ligger-hcad, she'd so much 
canvas furled round it. But of all the queer 
crafts I ever seed, the one to whose fin she was 
hooked was about the queerest. He looked for 
all the world like them puffer-fish, he was that 
round and chunky, and a head of hair like a 
ship’s swab a-hangiu’ down his back, and green 
barnacles, and a beard, and wolskers, and 
mouse-taches all run into one, andadiity green 
coat hangin’ to his heels, and the head of a 
dried cod-fish stickin’ out of the tail-pocket. 

‘ Here are your passengers, Bobbles,’ says the 
skipper, ‘Miss Pebbledash and Professor Mas- 
todon. I — I wish yon every happiness. Con- 
sider the “Rosalinda” your own,’ and he was 
that overcome that he choked, and me and 
my mates we thumped him on the back until 
he come right again. 

“ ‘Ach !’ says the purfessur, in the strangest 
furrin’ grunt you ever lieerd; ‘Mine goot 
friends, ho is von lofely leettle sheep, I tell 
yous.» 

‘“There ain’t no sheep here,’ says I. kind of 
disgusted, » nor yet no old cod-fish, in gln’ral 
that is,’ an 1 I looked hard at his coat-tail. 
“‘Mine dry specimen !’ says he, pulling the 
I creetur out and a paper along with it. ‘Ach! 


traitor,’ sayi the capting, ‘but fancy what a 
position you have left yourself in, aunt. You’ll 
be In all the papers to-morrow morning, and 
you can never show your face again In society. 
Eloping with a married man!’ 

“ * I’ll die in fits,’ screamed Miss Pebbledash. 
‘Corney, you shall marry Rosa to-morrow if 
you silence these people. Oh, what will Mrs. 
Tetflghter say ? And my thousand dollars. Oh, 
couldn’t some one get the abominable wretch 
ga rotted ?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll do my best, aunt,’ says the capting, ‘ to 
hush it up, but only on condition that you give 
your solemn consent before my friends here to 
my immediate marriage with Rosa.’ 

“ ‘ I do,’ she said, and went otf immediate into 
highstrikes. 

“ Well, we turned right round again, and after 
makin’ the old lady comfortable in the cabin, 
the capting came on deck and shook Mr. Colts- 
foot’s hand with the queerest grin you ever 
seed. 

“‘Professor,’ says he, ‘where’s your dried 
specimen ?’ 

“‘And your wig, mine friends?’ said the 
skipper. 

“ 4 Rosa and I are your debtors for life,’ says 
the capting. 

“ ‘ I don’t know,’ says Coltsfoot, slapping his 
pocket; ‘a thousand dollars pays for a groat 
deal, and tho rest we’ll put. down to friendship.’ ” 


Rosa La touche speaks : 

“ Of course dear Corney refunded that money 
to aunty. Dear Honora Dove and I got a lovely 
set of jewels each, exactly the same, as we were 
married the same day, and poor dear aunty 
never knew tho real reason Corney ordered an 
exactly similar one for her.” 

“Baby’s name is Tbomas Coltsfoot Latouche.” 
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MR. BUMPU3 ON CURIOSITY. 

BY J. A. PHILLIPS, 

OF MONTREAL. 


Curiosity is a. bad thing. Mrs. Bumpus is 
very curious, and always wants te know where 


“ Ah, sacrG ! By dam ! You are von villain !” 
shouted he, dancing around me like an insane 
monkey. 

“ My excitable little friend,” said I, “ what is 
the matter with you ?” 

“ Vat is do matter, eh ? De defll is de matter. 
You are von dam— vat you call, eh?— rascal !” 

“ But, my friend” 

“ Ah-haa ! I am no your fren— it is mine vife 
is your iren, you old, dam scoundrel ! I sal, vil 
kill you !” and he made a tremendous lunge at 
my nose, entirely demolishing my spectacles, 
and almost carrying off* my left ear. 

“ Hung your wife !” shouted I. “ I don’t know 
or care anything about your wife !” 

“ Hang mine vife ! No, sar. It is you sal hang. 
I vil call ze police,” and he Immediately voci- 
ferated “ Police ! police !” at the top of his voice. 

There Is not a more law-:oving or law-abiding 
man than I am. I honor and respect its ma- 
jesty; but lam constitutionally bashful, and 
object to being made the centre of attraction; 
so as soon as the armed representative of the 
law, in blue coat and brass buttons, made his 
entry at one end of the block, I made my exit 
at the other. Man is a creature of impulse, and 
my first impulse was to run. I am almost 
ashamed to own it, but I did run ; just as fast 
as my age and weight would permit. 

I ran, and the policeman ran, and a crowd of 
men, women, and small boys, all ran after mo 
shouting “stop thief,” “catch him,” “ hold him,” 
etc., but not thinking that any of these epithets 
applied to me I steadily held on my course. 

Fortune favored me, the wind was iu my 
favor, and I was almost gaining on my pursuers 
when, on turning a corner, a sportive young 
gentleman said playfully “ look out old buf- 
fer,” and extended his right loot across my 
path. I was conscious of a check to my career, 
a concussion caused by my head coming in 
violent contact with the sidewalk, and ere I 
could regain my feet, a long-legged policeman 
had caught up with me and grasped me by the 
shoulder. 

I lodged that evening at the expense of tho 
public, and the next morning, no one appearing 
against me, I was dismissed, after receiving a 
slight lecture from the judge. 

Surely this was punishment enough for my 
inquisitiveness, but unfortunately my little 
French friend got it into his head to be Jealous 


of his wife, and sued for a divorce. What my 
, feelings were on being summoned as a witness, 
I have been and what I have been doing, when | it is impossible to express. I knew nothing of 
I happen to come in late at night. But the j the French lady’s intrigue with a festive knight 
worst of it is, that she will insist on saying that | of the pole (barber’s), but her lm.s band declared 

that I was acquainted with all the cireum- 


I am curio’is, and nearly all my friends are of j 
the same opinion, and call me “ Paul Pry,” 

“ Busybody,” and other names not at all pleas- 
ant- io hear. 

Now this is most unjust. I am not curious. 


and here, mine lofeliest humans angels Is de Phrenologists have never discovered a full- 
license. He ’ave got de incense, too.’ blown lump in my head which they call the 

Oh, oh ! you iiaugMty man,’ says she, ‘you bump of curiosity ; so it is unfair to say I am 


make me blush.] 

‘“Mine angels !’ says iie. * Herr Dove, you 
will grasp your tongue about our leetle af- 
fair?’ 

“ ‘Surely, surely,’ says the skipper, in a great 
hurry to be oir. ‘ Good-night, Miss Pebble- 
dash.’ 

“ ‘You don’t blame a young heart for its art- 
less tendency to romance,’ says she, do you, 
Mr. Dove?’ 

“ He said us how ‘ No, not in a general way, 
he didn’t,’ and in five minutes we was spiunin’ 
along oefore as sweet a little breeze as ever 
raised a white-cap. We made the run in two 
hours, and v*»ry jolly the professor made him- 
self, what with readin’ over the license to her 
by the light of a ship’s lantern on the bench be- 
side them and lookin’ at the codfish, for he 
seemed a queer sort, lie did. We though:, me 
and my niaios, that she liked heatin’ the 
license the best of the two, but there’s no 
telliu’ 

“ Brierpor.’s a most unkimmon quiet place j ou 
ever seed, and when we threw the hawser to 
the wharf it was as lonesome as a churchyard. 

“ ‘Now/ says the professor, ‘mine beauteous 
lofes, you must stay mit Herr Bobbies on de 
leetle sheep vile I go to rouse mine friend de 
clergymans.’ 

“She was awful unwillin’ to let him go alone, 
but he overpersuaded her, and by the moon, 
that had got up, we seed him trotlin’ very fust 
up the town, and it wasn’t ten minutes until 
who should come rushin’ over the wharf but 
Mr. Dove, that one-armed Capting friend of 
his and Mr. Collsfool, tearln’ like mad savages. 

“ ‘ Holloo !' roars the capting ; » the Rosalinda 
ahoy there !’ 

‘“Hide me, save me!’ shrieks Miss Pebble- 
dash. ‘Tliey will tear me from him. Petro- 
vius, Petrovius, save me ! Oh, Bobbles, protect 
me !’ 

*“ Ay, ay, sir,’ says I, callin’ back ; ‘don’t be 
afeard, mum.’ 

“ « Is Professor Mastodon yet on board ?’ yells 
Mr. Dove, ‘ and the lady ?’ 

“ « He ain’t,' says I ; * he’s been gone this quar- 
ter of an hour.’ 

“ * The ruffian !’ roars Mr. Coltsfoot. 

“‘Let me at him to murder him,’ yells the 
capting. 

“ ‘ He deceived me into lending him t he yacht, 
and he a married man,’ cried the skipper. 

“ ‘ With a wife in Germany,’ roared the cap- 
ting. 

“‘ Vnd ten small children,' yelled Mr. Colts- 
foot. 

*“ And my thousand dollars,’ screamed Miss 
Pebbledash. 

“ They all came rushing on board at this. 

“‘ I am in time, then, to save you from the 


curious. But I do confess that I like to know 
w bat is going on about me. It appears Lo me 
that I could help my neighbors better if I knew 
what they wanted; and as the bump of bene- 
volence is largely developed, I generally like to 
lnqu;ro intoother people’s affairs. This is quite 
different flora mere vulgar curiosity, and is 
simply a desire lo benefit ray fellow-men. But 
mankind is ungrateful, and my efforts to assist 
my neighbors are almost always misconstrued, 
and sometimes lead to disastrous results. I 
remember about two years ago, my desire to 
assist a female in distress got me into a terrible 
scrape, and made Mrs. Bumpus horribly jealous 
— but I write all about it, that it may serve as 
a warning to old fellows, like myself, of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind. 

One evening, about two years ago, 1 was walk- 
ing down Bonaventure street, thinking over a 
lecture which Mrs. Bumpus had delivered for 
my benefit that morning, when suddenly a 
window on the opposite side of the way was 
opened, and a very pretty young girl put her 
head out, and waved her handkerchief three 
times. This was mysterious. Once I should 
not have minded, but three times evidently 
meant something. I looked up the street and 
down the street ; there was no one within two 
blocks of the house except myself. This was 
more mysterious; the young lady would 
scarcely wave her handkerchief at no one; 
there was certainly something strange going on. 
Now, I am not curious, but do dislike to have 
mysterious circumstances occurring about me. 
If people will tell me what they are about, I am 
not the least bit inquisitive, and don’t care to 
know; but the moment any thing is hidden 
from me, I want to find it out. I passed the 
house, and then slowly repassed. The signals 
were repeated, but this time more rapidly. A 
thought suddenly occurred to me; the young 
lady was telegraphing to me. Ah ! poor thing! 
perhaps her grandmother had the toothache, 
and she wanted me to run for the doctor; or 
perhaps a cruel parent kept her confined against 
her will, and she was calling on me to help her. 
Of course I would help her. I'd help anybody 
that needed assistance, and so I immediately 
crossed the street, and, approaching the house, 
politely raised my hat, and was about to address 
her, w hen — slam ! down went the window, and 
the lady disappeared. This was very strange; 
but perhaps she was coming down stairs to let 
me iu at the front door. So I ascended the 
step*, and while I was waiting took the number 
of the house for future use. Just then the area 
door opened, and a violent little Frenchman, 
armed with a spit, bounced out, and began exe- 
cuting a kind of Indian war-dance around me, 
accompanying the same with sundry pokes of 
the spit, which it required all my skill and 
agility to ward off with my umbrella. 


stances of the case, and had assisted in planning 
an Interview which he had discovered. It was 
no use my pleading ignorance, I was compelled 
to tell “all I knew” about the lady; and as that 
only related to my adventure, the Judges and 
Jury, and everybody in court laughed at me, and 
I was noticed in all the morning papers under 
the caption “ Adventures of a festive old buck; 
etc., etc.” How Mrs. Bumpus did scold ! 1 

scarcely thought Angelina had such a temper, 
but she did say some very unpleasant things; 
declaring that I was a very bad old man and 
ought to be ashamed of myself. 

So I was; very much ashamed of allowing 
my curiosity to lead me into such a scrape; and 
so I formed a resolution, never again to interest 
myself in matters which did not concern me, 
and in order to help me iu keeping my word I 
joined The anti-poke-your-nose-into-other-peo- 
ple’s. bus! ness society. 


CHINESE BURIAL PLACES. 


Than the Chinese, no people profess more 
veneration for the memory of their fathers ; 
and the worship of their tombs is by far the 
most solemn, and apparently sincere, cere- 
monial iu the shape of religious worship they 
exhibit. In order to perform its rites, men 
(women take no part in it) who emigrate to 
distant lands often return, at much expense and 
trouble, to the place of their birth ; aud their 
fond clinging to the memory of the dead, more 
than love for its institutions, seems, and is said 
to be, the strong bond that binds the Chinese to 
their country. But they have no consecrated 
place of interment; and, if they have any rite 
analogous lo Episcopal consecration, it must be 
so simple and easily executed as to have effect 
anywhere. At any rate, they have no accumu- 
lation of grave* in particular inclosed spots; 
they do not set apart a few acres for that 
purpose and surround them wilh walls, separat- 
ing the silent tenants from the living world, 
and forming a great prison-house for ihe dead. 
On the other hand, every one chooses the spot 
he likes best for tiie final resting-place for those 
he loved. The country residents bury their 
dead on their own land, often very close io their 
own dwellings. On the hillsides, especially in 
stony, barren places, are seen tombs and graves, 
thinly scattered in rurul district'*, and more 
numerous in the neighborhood of towns. The 
choice is wise, and Us effects anything but un- 
pleasing to the eye. The tombs are often of 
porphyry, finished with some minute chiseling, 
and sometimes in tolerable monumental ta^lc. 
Placed on rocky eminences, often iu particularly 
picturesque situations under the shadow of cedars 
and cypresses, they present here and there ob- 
jects of pleasing, perhaps profitable, coutem. 
plation. 


St. George’s Day was very generally ob- 
served as a national holiday in the various 
cities of the Dominion. 
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A SPIRITUAL BONG. 


BY GEORGE MACDONAMD. 


( From the German of Novalis.) 


The times are all so fearful ! 

The heart so full of cares I 

To eyes that question tearful 
The future spectral stares. 

Wild terrors creep and hover 
With foot so ghastly soft ! 

The soul black midnights cover 
Like mountains piled aloft. 

Firm props like reeds arc waving, 

For trust is left no stay ; 

The thoughts, with whirlpool-raving, 
No more the will obey. 

Frenzy, with eye resistless, 

Decoys from Truth’s defense ; 

Life’s pulse is flagging listloss, 

And dull is every sense. 

Who hath the cross upheaved, 

To shelter and make whole ? 

Who lives from sight received 
That he may help the soul ? 

Haste to the tree of wonder ; 

Give silent longing room; 

Outgoing flames asunder 

Will cleave the phantom-gloom. 

Draws thee an angel tender 
In safety on the strand ; 

Lo ! at thy feet in splendor, 

Outspreads the promised land. 

Scribner's for May. 


HOW I SAID “YES." 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


My godfather and my godmother at my bap- 
tism called me “Olive,” and they lived to be 
heartily ashamed of themselves for it, for never 
was there a child with a more mistaken name. 

A belligerent state was my normal condition. 

I do not remember my nurses, but I have grace 
enough to pity them. The mildest of my teach- 
ers considered me “unruly,” and you cm ask 
Geoflry what he thought of me a year ago. Now 
it is different. I have found my master, and I 
believe 1 rather like it. This is how it came 
about : 

Geoff ry had asked me three times to marry 
him, and three times I had said “No” in the 
most decided manner. Hut that never made 
the least difference with him. He only laughed, 
and said I would know my own mind better 
next time. 

“ I suppose,” I said, “ you mean to ask me 
once a quarter.” 

“Is that enough 7” 

“ Too often, a great deal, sir.” 

“ Well, then, we will say once in six months, 
Miss Olive.” 

And then he walked smilingly away, and be- 
gan some nonsensical talk with father about Dr. 
Darwin and his bewildering theories. 

This last asking was just at the beginning of 
warm weather, and father, who thought Geof- 
fry’s opinion infallible, asked him where he 
would advise us to go for the summer. 

I had made up iny mind to goto Long Branch, 
and I had said so, very distinctly ; but Geoflry 
had proposed some out of the way place in the 
Virginia mountains. Then he painted it in such 
glowing colors that nothing would satisfy father 
but a personal investigation. It was all Geof- 
fry’s doings, and I told him so at the railway 
station. 

“This is your doings, sir,” I said, « and I shall 
remember you for it.” 

“Thanks, Olive,” he replied; “there is noth 
ing I fear but forgetfulness.” 

1 wanted to speak saucily lo him, but the 
train moved, and I felt that it would only be 
waste of material. 

At the end of the second day we got to our 
destination. It was a pretty place, I must ao. 
knowledge that. Nature had done all she could 
for it, but art and civilization had passed it by. 
The men were simply “ frights,” and the women 
were — well, none too good for the men. The 
houses were log cabins, through which daylight 
peeped and the wind blew as it listed. But there 
was, of course, a big white hotel-»-there always 
is. I have no doubt if we had gone to Table- 
quah or Bannock City we should have found a 
hotel and a proprietor — the institution is ubi- 
quttary. We procured rooms, and my trunks 
were, with some difficulty, got up the hill and up 
the flight of wooden stairs into the hall 


word their size and weight called forth was quite 
grateful to me. 

“It is not ray fault,” I explained. “ If people 
will build stairs like corkscrews I am not re- 
ponsible.” 

In this amiable mood we took possession, and 
I think, if Geoflry had known what I was think- 
ing about it, as I did up my hair and put on my 
white evening dress, he would have lost a trifle 
of his self-complacency — that is, if men ever do 
make a loss of that kind. The flrst thing that 
pleased me was the supper. It really was good, 
particularly the berries and cream, which are 
a specialty with me. 

“ But, sir,” I inquired, “ are there any Chris- 
tians here besides ourselves 7” 

“ It is to be hoped so, Olive. I saw a little 
church in the village.” 

“ Pshaw, father ! I did not mean church 
Christians ; I mean society Christians.” 

“Ah! they are different, are they? Well, 
what do you think of Augusta Pennington for a 
Christian 7” 

“ Augusta Pennington ! Is she here 7” I asked, 
amazed. 

“ No, she is not, but her brother lives within 
two miles, and he has a daughter the same age 
as yourself. Mrs. Penningtoh wrote to them 
that we would be here to-day ; they will doubt- 
less call in the morning.” 

Well, I did not care if they did. The dresses 
in iny trunks were sufficient to inspire any wo- 
man with comfortable assurance. The next 
morning I made a beautiful toilet, but neither 
Mr. or Miss Lacelles called. Just at lamp light- 
ing I heard a little stir and bustle on the siairs, 
a rippling laugh, the rustling of silken robes, and, 
leaning on her father’s arm, Miss Lacelles en- 
tered. She was beautiful; I saw that at a glance; 
tall and pale and ladylike, reminding you of a 
fair white lily. We soon struck up a friendship 
—a girl’s friendship, I mean. Some one has 
said that there is no friendship between the 
sexes, and some one is mistaken, I think, for 
the world holds no safer friend for a woman 
than an honorable man. A woman’s friendship 
is very likely to be the result of convenience, 
contiguity, or of being, as my father rather 
sneeringly remarked, “ the only Christians 
within hail of each other.” Mary showed me 
all her dresses, and told me her secrets, and I 
returned the compliment, mindful of Burns’ ad- 
vice to still “keep something to mysel’ I wadna 
tell to ony.” 

Life settled down into an unexciting but en- 
durable routine. Mary and I visited each other, 
and arranged our next winter’s campaign, for I 
had invited her to pass the cold weather with 
me in New York. One day, in the middle of one 
of these pleasant chats, a servant came in and 
handed me a card. The name on it roused at 
once all the antagonism in my nature. It was 
“Geoflry Gardiner.” 

Now it so happened that the existence of this 
gentleman was the one thing I had kept back 
in my confidence with Mary. So 1 had now to 
explain who and what he was. 1 wanted her 
to come into the parlor with me ; but no, she 
would go home first and dress ; but she promised 
to be back to tea. 

I disliked Geoflry, yet I was glad to see him. 
My mental faculties were rusting for want of 
attrition. Father would not quarrel with me, 
and Mary was my only face card. 1 could not 
throw her away. Besides, I rather liked to see 
his handsome figure in the room, he was so lull 
of life, and he seemed to vitalize even the chairs 
and stools; they tumbled about and got out of 
the way in the strangest manner. I told him 
about Mary Lacelles, and warned him that he 
would lose his heart. He gravely told me he 
had none to lose. 

Imagine six feet two inches of manhood with- 
out a heart ! 

We waited tea for Mary, but she did not come 
till quite dark, and we had begun tea. She said 
she had been detained by company, but 1 knew 
better than that. She was dressed with refer- 
ence to candle-light effect, and would not lose 
its influence on her first appearance. I never 
saw her look so lovely ; her rose-colored dress, 
with its broad shimmering bands of white silk, 
wonderfully enhanced her charms. Geoflry 
looked delighted, and she gave him the full 
benefit of both her upward and downward 
glances. 

When tea was over I left the room for a few 
minutes, and when I came back found Geoflry 
and Mary sitting opposite each other, with the 
chess-board between them as an excuse for flirt- 
ation. The move had been so rapid that I was 
astonished, and a little angry, too; and father 
did not improve matters by whispering as I 
passed his chair, — 

“Checkmated, Olive.” 

It was not a pleasant evening to me, and it 
was the beginning of many unpleasant ones. 

“ How it came let doctors tell ;” but 1 began 
to like GeoflVy just as soon as he began to like 
Mary. I called up pride to the rescue, but it did 
not help me much, and I suffered a good deal 
in watching Geoffry’s attention to Mary and 
listening to her prattle about him. I thought her 
supremely silly, and I told her so* She was 
astonished at my petuiauce, but I don’t think 
she suspected the truth. Only father did that, 
and he looked so “serves you right, Miss,” that 


window I saw Geoflry pick it up, put it on the 
hand laid so confidingly in his, and then kiss it. 
After that I was not going to ride for “ king nor 
kaiser.” I sent a positive refusal to all entreat- 
ies, and as soon as they were out of sight in- 
dulged in a refreshing cry. I cried myself to 
sleep, and woke up about dusk with a new-born 
purpose in my heart, the key-note of which 
was “she stoops to conquer.” Yet I did not 
dress again. I knew they were to take tea at 
Mr. Lacelles’, so I threw my dressing-gown 
around me, and taking “ Red as a Rose was 
She” in my hand, I ordered a strong cup of tea, 
and went into the sitting-room. As I walked 
in at one door Geoflry walked in at the other. 

“ I came to take you to Mr. Lacelles’, Olive,” 
he said. 

“How do you propose doing it, sir? For un- 
less you bind me hand and foot, and get a cou- 
ple of darkies to tote me there, I really don’t 
think you will succeed.” 

“ I could carry you myself.” 

“ Could you 7 I think you would enjoy your 
journey.” 

“ Will you dare me to do it 7” 

“ Not to-night. I should like to insure my 
life first.” 

“Olive, you have been crying.” 

“ I have not, sir,” indignantly. “ And If I 
have, what is that to you 7” reproachfully. 

“ A great deal. O Olive, you teasing, provok- 
ing, bewitching little mortal ! How often must 
I tell you that I love you 7 How often must I 
ask you to marry me 7” 

“ It has not been six months since the last 
time, Geoflry.” 

“ I don’t care ; it seems like six years : and oh, 
Olive, you know that you love me.” 

“ I do not.” 

“ You have loved me ever since you were 
eight years old.” 

“ I have not.” 

“ Now you must take me forever, or leave me 
forever, to-night. I have asked you three times 
before.” 

“ Four times, sir.” 

“Well, four times, then. Odd numbers are 
lucky; here Is the fifth time. You know what 
I want, Olive — your promise to he mine. Is it 
to be 7 Now or never!” 

I suppose every one has a good angel. Mine 
must have been at its post just then, for a 
strange feeling of humility and gentleness came 
over me. I glanced up at the handsome face all 
aglow with love’s divine light ; at the eyes full 
of gracious entreaty; at the arms half stretched 
out to embrace me. Yet pride struggled hard 
with love. I stood up silent and trembling, 
quite unable to acknowledge myself vanquished, 
and I saw him turn away grieved and sorrow- 
ful. Then I said, — 

“ Geoflry, come back ; it is now.” 

That is the way I said “Yes,” and I have 
never been sorry for it. If I live to the age of 
Methuselah, I shall never be a meek woman ; 
but still I suit Geoflry, and I take more kindly 
to his authority than ever I did to paternal rule. 
Father laughs with shy triumph at Geoffry’s 
victory, and he sent me for a wedding present 
a handsome copy of “ The Taming of the Shrew.” 


DIETETICS OF THE SOUL. 

“ Dietetics of the Soul,” is the title of a little 
book which has recently been translated from 
the German, and which, whatever the merits 
of defects of its composition, deserves the praise 
of good intention. The leading thought is the 
Intimate connection between bodily and spiri- 
tual health. The text is one which has suggest- 
ed a good many sermons and been illustrated 
by abundant anecdotes. One story will do as 
well as another to point the obvious moral. A 
man, it is said, read in the newspapers an ac- 
count of a death from the bite of a mad dog. The 
reader was instantly seized with hydrophobia 
and taken to a hospital, where he died. Whether 
this cheerful narrative be true or false — and we 
certainly do not give it with implicit confidence 
— there are abundant instances of that recipro- 
cal influence of the imagination and the physi- 
cal organization which it is supposed to exem- 
plify. Commonplace, however, as is the doc- 
trine, we have perhaps hardly learnt to app'y 
it as systematically as could be wished. One 
favorite piece of contemporary slang sets forth 
the advantages of physical education. Our young 
men interpret this theory after their own fash- 
ion by endeavoring to convert themselves into 
finished athletes. But the misfortune is that 
they overlook the intimate connection between 
the two purposes of education. They argue — 
assuming, indeed, that they argue at all, which 
is, we need not add, a very bold assumption — 
that because the mind and the body are inti in 
ately connected, therefore the more you de- 
velop your body the more you must 
improve the mind. The fallacy is obvious enough. 
Neither the mind nor the body can beinporlecl 
order without a corresponding development of 
its ally ; und any change in one reacts upou the 
other. But it does uot iollow that you can sti- 
mulate the imagination by improving the di- 
gestion, or, reciprocally, that a cultivated ima* 

I gination is incompatible with dyspepsia. No 
part of this complex machinery can be touched 

„ | without some influence being propagated to 

« tairs. I can have no use for my dresses here.” ! One day after Geoflry had been a month witli every other part ; but the inference is not that 
“As you like, Olive,” he replied, in one of his us, a riding party to the top of the mountain we are at liberty to attend exclusively to one set 
meek and mild ways, “as you like, dear; that was proposed. Father and I, Geoflry and Mary of functions, but, on the contrary, that a good 
grey thing yon have on looks pretty well, audit ' — that would be the order, of course, and I was system of education should regard the harmon- 
doos not. show the dirt.” prepared for that; but there is a last straw in ious development of all. 

After this remark, of course I had every trunk, every burden, and my last straw was this inci- Familiar as the observation is in theory, 
bonnet-box and satchel taken up stairs, and the dent: They were mounted and waiting for me, 1 it is strange to observe how^ comptet^ 
noise and confusion, and even the occasional bad when Mary dropped her gauntlet. From my 


‘I suppose,” I said, with a resigned look at | I longed for him to be a woman for an hour or 
father, “ there is no use in taking them up | so, that 1 might talk back to him, 


gleoted In practice. Mr. ML R. Greg has lately 


published an Interesting essay on the Non-sur- 
vlval of the Fittest. If we examine into the 
meaning of his rather melancholy forebodings, 
we find that they rest chiefly on the neglect of 
which we are speaking. We will take one in- 
stance. The “ fittest,” in one sense of the word, 
are the men of highly developed brains. Now 
it is said that in America, lor example, the most 
Intelligent and cultivated classes scarcely in- 
crease at all ; whilst they are being gradually 
swallowed up by the comparatively brutal and 
ignorant, but more prolific, masses. If this be 
true, it is really a case of the evil consequences 
of one-sided development. One class cultivate 
brain at the expense of muscle; and the other 
muscle to the neglect of brain. Now, whatever 
the value of our higher faculties, it is plain that 
the lower are in one sense more necessary ; they 
supply the base without which there can be no 
satisfactory super-structure. A man can man- 
age to live and even to thrive with a very li- 
mited allowance of intellect ; but nobody, were 
he a Shakespeare and a Newton combined, could 
thrive or live without a stomach. If, therefore, 
society is so organized in any case as to stimu- 
late intellectual activity at the price of the still 
more essential quality of sheer vitality, we shall 
have such a phenomenon as that which Mr. 
Greg laments. With all the advantages of 
keener intelligence, the weaker race will be gra- 
dually worn down by the stronger. The fittest 
— if by the fittest we mean the cleverest — will 
not survive ; but the true inference will be, that 
In the case suggested the fittest are really the 
most vigorous. In short, it is plain enough that, 
permanently to improve any breed of men, their 
animal nature must be developed simultaneous- 
ly with their spiritual faculties. However civi- 
lized we may become, that nation will have the 
best of it in the long run which has the toughest 
physical fibre, and the problem is how to com- 
bine this with the greatest intellectual energy. 

If we ask how far our modern methods are 
favorable to such a result, the answer does not 
at first sight appear to be encouraging. Grant- 
ing the general proposition that physical and 
spiritual health are closely connected, the 
doctrine scarcely seems to be verified in in- 
dividual cases. There is au obvious limitation 
to Mr. (ialton’s doctrine of hereditary genius. It 
has been often said since the time of Bacou, 
though we do not know that any one has col- 
lected statistics to prove the fact, that great 
men seldom leave descendants. If we run over 
a few of the most eminent names in English 
literature, it certainly strikes one that the 
doctrine has at least a primd facie justification. 
If we take the eminent names that occur at the 
moment, they almost all give the same result. 
Nobody now living can boast of a descent from 
Bacon himself, or lrom Shakespeare, or Milton, 
or Hobbes, or Newton, or Locke, or Swift, or 
Pope, or Addison, or Johnson, or Hume, or 
Gibbon ; and it would be easy to increase the 
list without mentioning more recent names. If 
men of exceptional ability are seldom the fore- 
fathers of a distant posterity, it is evident that 
we cannot expect to breed men of genius as we 
breed racehorses; and, beyond this, it seems to 
be also true that an abnormal development of 
certain faculties is generally accompanied by a 
defect of others. The man of genius is more 
liable to certain temptations than his common- 
place brethren, though the highest results are 
obtained where the other faculties are too strong 
to be overpowered, and first-rate intellectual 
power is consistent with perfect health. For 
the great bulk, however, of eveu the most 
cultivated classes these instances are not quite 
in point. Few men’s minds are so powerful a* 
to upset the balance of their faculties. But it 
may still be argued that, eveu in a class far 
below the great leaders of thought, the tendency 
is in some degree to sacrifice general constitu- 
tional vigor to the development of special 
talents. The University boat-race is bringing 
before our minds at this moment the natural 
tendency of our system. We have a great 
opinion of the value of bodily health, and 
therefore we encourage one set of young men 
to devote themselves exclusively to physical 
excellence, whilst another set is encouraged to 
indulge in the opposite excess. Competitive 
examination brings to the front the young men 
who have converted themselves into machines 
for the rapid assimilation of knowledge ; whilst 
competition in athletic pursuits induces the 
most physically vigorous to starve their brains 
for the sake of their bodies. Instead of au army 
of lions commanded by asses, to which profane 
observers compared one part of our arrange- 
ments, the modern ideal would seem to be a 
set of invalids ruling over a race of strong- 
bodied persons, to whom it would be uncivil to 
give a coarser name. There is, indeed, a natural 
limit to the process. Great lawyers are noto- 
riously men of strong constitution, for the 
simple reason that men cuunot succeed at the 
bar without great constitutional strength. Until 
we have applied the competitive system with 
much greuLer completeness, the man who has a 
power of treading on his neighbor’s toes with 
unceasing energy, who is thick-skinned, loud- 
voiced and generally capable of thrusting other 
people Lo the wall, will always have a vast ad- 
vantage in the open struggles of life. Indeed, 
competition itself requires physical strength, 
though it may be that it also tempts a man to 
exhaust hnuself at the first entrance into ltf«» 
and leaves him a comparatively poor creature 
for the rest of his days. Assuming, however, 
that we are still distunt from the day when 
such methods will be applied to select our 
statesmen, our bishops, and our chancellors, 
have to a certain extent a natural guarantee i° 
the fact that bodily vigor is of immense ad- 
vantage in every profession. 
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The fatigue of the limbs Incident to railway 
traveling is occasioned mainly by the trembling 
m .?, t ^ n , 0f ,he ttoor under th « feet. Invalids 
will find great relief by the use of an air-cushion 
for a footstool. 

Carbolic acid and sweet oil— in equal pro- 
portions — will be found very efficacious in re- 
moving verdigris from copper and rust from 
iron and steel. The mixture, lightly brushed 
on, is most uselul as a preventive. 

Permanent Paint for Fireproofing Wood. 
— The wood is twice painted over with a not 
saturated solution of one part of green vitriol 
and three parts of alum. When dry the wood 
is again painted with a weak solution of green 
vitriol, in which pipeclay has been mixed to the 
consistency of ordinary paint. This coat is re- 
newed from time to time. 

Rosf. Cuttings. — The most certain way of 
rooting rose cuttings is by bending the shoots 
and inserting both ends into the ground, leaving 
a single bud uncovered at the middle and on 
the surface of the ground. The cuttings are 
about ten inches long, and are bent over a stick 
laid flat on the ground, holes being dug on each 
side of the stick for the reception of the ends of 
the shoot. The roots form only at the lower 
ends of the shoot, but the other end, being 
burled, prevents evaporation and drying up. 

Venetian Blinds of Colored Glass.— A 
good idea has been put info form in an inven- 
tion patented by Mr. Peattie, of Rankeillor 
Street, Edinburgh. It is simply the substitu- 
tion, with several little improvements, of color- 
ed and ground glass instead of wood in the ordi- 
nary Venetian long and short blinds for win- 
dows. The glass is bound round with brass, to 
preserve it; and heavy blinds are simply wound 
up and down with something like a clock-key. 
The play of colors, it is easy to see, may thus be 
managed so as to give beautiful effects. 

Black Candles. — A Frankfort scientific 
Journal says that for a long time past manufac- 
turers of candles, war, stearine, or paraffine as 
the case may be, have been trying to discover 
a means for coloring them a deep black — with 
a view to special occasions, such as funeral 
ceremonies, Ac.— by a simple method, so as at 
the same time not to injure the brilliancy of 
their light. The result can now be attained by 
melting the substances composing the candles 
Into a vessel containing peeled and bruised nuts 
of anacardlum (Anacardtum orientate ), where 
they are to be allowed to digest for a few min- 
utes. This fruit contains a liquid vegetable oil, 
of a black color, which unites itself intimately 
with the matter of which the candles are form- 
ed without prejudicing their powers of illumi- 
nation. 


GOlDEN grains. 


Study the past if you would divine the future. 

Only trust thyself, and another shall not be- 
tray thee. 

It requires less merit to discover the faults of 
others than to bear them. 

Nothing can constitute good breeding that 
has not good nature for its foundation. 

Anything we can love and reverence be- 
comes, as it were, the Sabbath for the mind. 

The unpleasant sensation that is produced by 
modesty is amply compensated by the prepos- 
session it creates in our favor. 

What an argument in favor of social connec- 
tions is the observation that by communicating 
our grief we have less, and by coin municating 
our pleasures we have more ! 

A Man in earnest finds means, or, if he can- 
not find, creates them. He who deliberately 
adopts a great end ha<, by this act, halt accom- 
plished it, — has scaled the chief barrier to suc- 
cess. 

Procrastination. — How many people de- 
ceive themselves in postponing a present duly 
by the reflection, “ I can attend to it at any 
time !” The practical result is, that such things 
are never attended to. Whatever work is put 
off with th** self-complacent reflection, “ I can 
do it, any time,” is almost certain never to be 
done. 

Lady Morgan held one rule on the education 
of children which cannot be too often repeated : 
“Give to every girl, no matter what her rank, 
a trade — a profession, if the word suits you hot- 
ter. Cultivate ail things in moderation, but one 
thing in perfection, for which site has talent — 
no matter what it is — drawing, m-isic, embroid- 
ery, housekeeping even ; let her feel this will 
carry her through life without dependence.” 

The Days. — The very darkest day wears at 
length to evening, and it is of no avail to chide 
meantime the slow-paced hours. It is a bene- 
ficent provision of nature that we cannot grieve 
perpetually, if we would. The keener the pain, 
perhaps, the sooner its intensity is worn out. 
Our best-beloved dies, and we think our life has 
beeu buried in that grave. But the flowers do 
not grow on it more surely, under the rains and 
dews of Summer, than do little buds of new In- 
terests and fresh hopes spring from the parched 
soil of our hearts. The cherished grace of the 
dead day may never come back, but the new 
day has still twenty-four hours in it and each 
of those hours, if we do its work faithfully, is a 
minister of consolation. 

Be Happy Now. — How old lire you? Are you 


happy to-day? Were you happy yesterday? 
Are you generally happy ? If so, you have 
reason to judge that you will be happy by-and- 
by. Are you so busy that you have no time to 
be happy? and are you going to be happy when 
you are old, and you have not so much to do? 
No, you will not. You now have a specimen of 
what you will be when you are old. Look in 
the face of to-day. What you are carrying along 
with you now is what you will have by-and-by. 
If every day you insist that duty shall make 
you happy, and you take as much time as is 
needful for the culture of your social faculties, 
you will not be exhausting life, and it will be 
continually replenished. 

Allow no Improper Intimacy. — Upon this 
theme Shirley Dare, in one of his excellent 
“ observations,” says : — “ There is one rule that 
settles a thousand queries of the nature we are 
considering. Whatever is secret may be safely 
left untouched. The touch, the look, the inti- 
macy, the correspondence that needs to be secret 
has something wrong about it. If you are sure 
thefe is no evil in your motives, for Heaven’s 
sake come out and avow your friendship, your 
design, whatever it may be. You make the 
world purer, and set a precedent by your frank- 
ness that tears away a thousand hypocrisies. 
The world has keen scent for the really inno- 
cent; and, if you cannot face its first sneers of 
criticism, you have reason to doubt yourself.” 

A Short Road. — To make yourself thorough- 
ly miserable, begin by fancying that no one 
cares for you, that you are not of use to anybody 
— a* sort, of nonentity in the household, where 
your place would not be missed, but could be 
very easily supplied. Reflect on your want of 
beauty, and lead yourself to believe that no one 
can love a plain face, or think you agreeable 
because there are others more charming* Fancy 
that every one who looks upon you makes a 
mental comparison which militates against you 
in favor of some one else. Imagine that every 
word said in jest is only meant to cover a deeper 
and more painful meaning — that every article 
of wearing apparel you don is criticized and 
ridiculed. Do all this, and your tendency to 
morbidness of feeling will so increase that in a 
very short time you will become one of the 
most miserable ol human beings. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Alabaster ornaments may be imitated by 
brus.iing over plaster of Paris models with 
spermaceti, white wax, or a mixture of the two, 
or by steeping the models in the warm mixture. 
Or instead of this process, they may be brushed 
over several times with while of egg, allowing 
each coating sufficient time to dry. Only models 
made of the finest plaster are suited for these 
processes. 

Artificial Coral. — This may be employed 
for various kinds of ornamentat ion. It is made 
as follows : To two drachms of vermilion add 
one ounce of resin, and melt them together. 
Have ready the branches or twigs peeled and 
dried, and paint them over with this mixture 
while hot. The twigs being covered, hold them 
over a gentle fire, turning them round till they 
are perfectly smooth. White coral may also be 
made with white lead, and black, with lamp- 
black mixed with resin. 

To Wash Chintz. — Boil two pounds of rice 
in two gallons of water till soft, and pour it into 
a tub ; let it stand until it subsides into a 
moderate warmth; put the chintz in and wash 
it (without using soap) until the dirt disappears ; 
then boil the same quantity of water and rice 
as before, but strain off the rice and mix it in 
warm water. Wash the chintz in this till quite 
clean; afterward rinse it in the water the rice 
was boiled in ; this will answer the end of starch, 
and dew will not affect it. 

Court-Plaster. — To make court-plaster, 
take half an ounce of benzine and six ounces of 
rectified spirits, dissolve and strain; then take 
one ounce of isinglass and half a pint of hot 
water; dissolve, and strain separately from the 
former. Mix the two, and set them aside to 
cool, when a Jelly will be formed; warm tills, 
and brush in ten or twelve times over a piece 
of black silk stretched smooth. When dry, 
brush it with a solutiou made from four ounces 
of Chian turpentine and six ounces of tincture 
of benzine. 


work properly. If possible, drill them in 2 } to 
3 bushels per acre. 

Good Implements. — Great loss is incurred on 
many farms by using poor implements and 
tools. The higher wages are, the more impor- 
tant it is to economize labor. A good plow, as 
compared with a poor one, will more than 
pay for itself in a week’s work. 

The farmers from all parts ef Hillsdale 
County, Mich., report the appearance of wheat, 
on the ground where the same has been un- 
covered by the recent thaw, as very promising 
— more so than in any previous season for some 
years. We have not heard of any fields being 
injured by the iee and snow of this bad winter. 

Tiirkk-horsk teams should always be used 
wherever practicable. They are far more effective 
than two horses. One man can manage three 
horses as well as two, and will accomplish half 
as much again work. For plowing, harrowing, 
rolling, cultivating, drawing off heavy stones on 
a stone-boat, and for drawing heavy loads on a 
wagon, there is great economy in using three 
horses. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


The rose that all are praising — H e-roes. 

A “ Young Shaver.” — A barber’s baby. 

The printer’s favorite watering-place — Ems. 

When is it right to take one in? — When it 
rains* 

An Attached Couple*— T he shells of an 
oyster. 

How to Roll in Wealth Marry a rich 

carriage -maker’s daughter. 

A young Woman’s Conundrum.— Who is our 
fuvorite Roman hero? — Answer: Marius. 

Why do bees like to come out on a bright 
summer day? — Because it’s honey (sunny) 
weather. 

A farmer thinks the words, “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth,” should read, “Thirst, every one 
that lioeth.” 

An old conductor says he is no judge of female 
beauty, but he can always tell when the ladies 
are “ passing fare ” 

An Ohio editor speaks of one who has been a 
persevering contributor to the office waste-bas- 
ket for years past. 

When does the captain of a vessel commit 
self-mutilation? When he goes on shore and 
leaves Ids hands on board. 

Why is a nice young unmarried lady an 
anomaly? — Because, although she’s always a 
miss, still she’s never amiss. 

A contemporary speaks of a fashionable 
tailor as being “one of the old war-horses of 
the trade.” A heavy charger, we suppose* 

What is the difference between the engine- 
driver and a passenger who has lost the train ? 
— One is right in front, the other is left behind. 

Tennessee doctors have a hard time of it. If 
the patient lives he seldom pays, and if he dies 
the rest of the family want to shoot the physi- 
cian. 

A French writer Informs us that “ the seasons 
in London are equally divided — there are four 
months of winter, four of fog, and four of 
rain.” 

The newsboys of Philadelphia told the guar- 
dians of their “ Home ” either to “set up nob- 
bier grub or close the caboose.” The caboose 
is closed. 

A Justice at Vernon, Iowa, wound upamar- 
niage by saying: “And I now send you to the 
county Jail for thirty days.” He was thinking 
of another case. 

A beautiful Indiana school girl, thirteen 
years old, and six feet one inch high, is causing a 
general rupture among the suspenders of the 
short boys who try to kiss her. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser states 
that Mrs. Southworth has written forty-two 
novels ! and adds : “Thousands of her readers 
have died, but she is alive.” 

“ Bee Naples and Die,” says the proud old 
Italian proverb. “I didn’t quite die,” com- 
mented a profane American, «* but I did very 
nearly. The smell was awful.” 


Omaha last week. He was robbed, thrown into 
the river, knocked off the cars, pitched from a 
high bridge into the river again, but in two 
hours after came round with a new illustrated 
edition of the Bible, and tried to get the sub- 
scription of the leader of the attacking party. 

The following anecdote has outlived its early 
youth, but it still reads well:— John Phoenix 
tells the story that he was one day leaving San 
Francisco by the steamer. Everybody else was 
taking leave of friends— but lie did not know a 
soul in the crowd. Ashamed of his loneliness, 
as the boat sheered off* he called out in a loud 
voice, “Good-bye, Colonel!” and to his great 
delight, every man on the wharf took off* his 
hat and shouted : “ Colonel, good-bye l” 

“ ’Twas ever thus ; from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes take flight, 

I never hold a larboard bower, 

But some one took it with the right.” 


OUR PUZZLER. 

63. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 

1. My first is a color ; my second is a river ; 
and my whole is a town in Scotland. 

2. My first is a river in Europe ; my second is 
to put away ; my third is what we all do ; and 
my whole is a town in Yorkshire. 

3. My first and second combined is a sport j 
my third is a river in Great Britain ; and my 
whole is a town in England. 

4. My first is a lood for babies ; my second is 
a tfree ; my third is a letter ; and my whole is 
an island in the Pacific Ocean. 

5. My first is a journey ; my second is an in- 
terjection ; my third is a verb ; and my whole 
is a country in Africa. 

64. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. One who with great dignity 
Adorns au empire’s throne. 

2. A living British statesman, 

The people’s friend, they own. 

3. A standard English measure 
(According to the Act). 

4. A vegetable daily used, 

Though very often “sacked.” 

5. A pretty town in Devonshire, 

With many a vale and hill. 

6. One who adds to England’s wealth, 

But his reward is often “ nil.” 

7. Anadversaiy or a foe, 

With whom we oft dispute. 

8. A large lake in America, 

You’ll find of some repute. 

6. A city and a capital 
Of consequence this year. 

10. Transi>ose me, and I’m everywhere, 

And also here and there. 

11. To Scotia’s sons a famous name, 

And still their pride and boast. 

12. A chain of mountains where was lost. 
Part of a mighty host. 

13. An artist great, whose works are famed 
For grandeur and for grace. 

14. An orchestra without this music 
Would be rather out of place. 

15. A river next in Portugal 
You readily will find. 

16. Strive to convince him how you will, 

He’s still of doubtful mind. 

The initials downs, the finals up, 

When read will give us two 

Of the Seven Wonders of the World, 

But now no longer new ; 

For we have marvels quite as great, 

Ay, and greater, even, 

Than all we read and hear about, 

Our forefathers’ bousted seven. 

J. P. R. 


HINTS TO FARMERS. 


Celery. — Sow iu seed-beds in drills eight 
inches apart. 

Beans. — Do not plant in this latitude before 
the first of May, as the late frosts are sure to 
kill them. 

Chives. — Divide the large clumps and make 
new plantings, setting the plants eight or ten 
inches apart iu well-manured rows. 

Asparagus beds need some care in manur- 
ing iu order to secure an early crop. Attend to 
them at once, and see that the manure is pro- 
perly forked in between the rows. 

The preparation ** the soil, planting of early 
vegetables, etc., will occupy the chief part of 
the gardener’s time. If the ground was plowed 
last fall It will be ready to work much sooner 
than if not plowed until spring. 

Oats can be sown later than barley. They 
will also do far better than barley on sod land, 
or on low, mucky laud. It is desirable to get 
them in as early as the land is dry enough to 


The Griffin (Georgia) Register says of the 
death of Mr. Grafton, of that place : “ He w r as a 
fine man in all respects; he was owing us seven 
dollars on that last game of seven-up, but we 
will throw that in toward his head-stone.” 

Till: Banns. — Dignified Clerk: “Are you 
going to murry yourself?” — Facetious Pat- 
lander : “ Arrah, now when did iver ye hear till 
of a gintleman marrying himself? Shure 
there’s a lady goin’ to be married along wid 
me !” 

A very unpleasant fix was that of the gent 
on Saturday night, who struggled manfully but 
hopelessly to enclose himselt within a pair of 
tight boots while a dog fight was going on 
around the coiner. He finally got out there in 
his stocking feet, but the fight was over. — Dan- 
bury News . 

When a citizen of Louisville can not procure 
the real old Bourbon to irrigate his alimentary 
canal, he steuls an old whiskey barrel and splits 
it up into small pieces, which he chews as he 
wouUi licorice root. A well-soaked barrel stave 
is equal to two drinks, and a bung-hole affords 
sustenance for a week. 

They attempted to kill a hook agent in 


65. VARIATIONS. 

The following sentences are each variations 
of words nud names of places — no other letters 
thau those in the solutions being employed : 

1. How oft a few words of wrath sow the seeds 
of sorrow of the heart for ever ! 

2. To reward worth is u debt we owe to the 
great or good. 

3. He that rules his desires, this truth he sees, 
He rises iu health, and he rests incase. 

ANSWERS. 

60. Enigma — Plate.— 1, Gold and silver plate ; 
2, Plate of glass; 3, Armour plates; 4. Domestic 
plates; 5, River Plate ; 6. Steel plate engravings, 
Ac.; 7, Ship iron plates, Ac.; 8, Common 
domestic plates ; 9. Armour plates, Ac. ; 10, 
Copi*er-piate for cards ; 11, Gold plate ; 12, 
Domestic ditto. 

61. Dec apitations. — 1, Scream, cream, ream, 
mare, mar, ram, ma, M. 2, Craft, raft, aft, fat, 
ft, T. 3, Score, core, ore, roe, or, o. 4, Pear!, 
earl, ear, era, are. 5, Mangle, angle, glen, leg, L. 

62. Arithmetical Puzzle Nine, thus : 

The heart of Nun is U; put I instead of U, and 
add E (an Eagle’s head) to it. 
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THE FAVORITE. 


{For the Favorite.) 

THE AULD BRIG. 

BY ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 

*. Wbaur ha’e ye been lassie, whaur ha’e ye 
been ? 

This hour alane I’ve been spinnin’.” 

“Is it askin’ me, minnie, whaur I ha’e been? 

Weel, doun whaur the burn is rinnin’ 

An’ wimplin’ sae sweetly aneath th’ auld brig, 
’Twas whisperin’ sae salt in its flowin’, 

That I linger’d an’ listened, and ne’er took tent 
How that auld carl, Time, was goin’.” 

“ Weel lassie, weel lassie, aften mysel’ 

I’ve linger’d to spy the trout playin’ 

In the pool ’neath the brig, but whisper awee, 
What was the burnie sayin’ ? ” 

“ Is it askin’ me, minnie, what the words were 
I heard? 

Weel, mixed wi’ its wimplin’ sae clearly, 

I heard as I hearkened just sax wee words— 

‘ Jeanie, I lo’e ye sae dearly ! ’ ” 

“ Weel lassie, weel lassie, that was richt strange ! 

It’s a drear spot alane to be roamin’, 

But whisper, what answer ye made back again 
As the burnie wimpled on i’ the gloamin’ ? ” 

“ Js it askin’ me, minnie, what the answer I 
made? 

I made it, I trow, douce and fairly ; 

An’ richt glad as I spoke of the saft gloamin’ 
shade : 

< An’ I too, I lo’e ye richt dearly ! ’ ” 

“Strange, lassie; strange, lassie; were ye no 
feared 

Of kelpie, or nixie, or fairie ? 

The willows hang dark by the wee burnie sidt, 
An’ the auld brig is lanesome an’ eerie.” 

“Is it askin’ me, minnie, if I were afear’d? 

I knew there’d uae evil betide me, 

For young Robbie Grey had his arm roun’ mv 
waist, 

As he stood on the auld brig beside me ! ” 


with my confidence shaken, I could no longer 
keep you in my employ, nor can I conscien- 
tiously give yon a character. Yet one more 
thing, Fannie : if it be possible to reclaim them, 
I entreat you to let me know where they are. 
I would give twice their value to get them 
back.” 

While Mrs. Langsly was giving this long 
tirade, Fannie never once spoke. She became 
paler and paler, until in rigidity and pallor she 
resembled a statue. 

At length she cleared her voice and spoke : 

“Mrs. Langsly, I have told you already, and 
I told you the truth, that I did not take your 
spectacles; I know nothing whatever of them. 
I grant it Is strange their disappearance, but I 
have nothing to do with that. You take advan- 
tage of my helplessness, madame, or you would 
not dare to impugn my character so unde- 
servedly. I hope to live to see this mystery 
brought to light, and that you will feel some 
remorse for Injuring one who has always tried 


been prostrated with a severe illness, which 
left her a conllrmed invalid. Then it was that 
Fannie, who was only sixteen at the time, 
stepped forward and took the burden on her 
own shoulders. 

“Don’t bother, dear mamma,” she said, “I 
will manage everything, and you shall have 
what you require, and Rosy too. Leave all to 
me, mamma.” 

And Mrs. Holmes did leave all to her heroic 

girl. 

Soon after, hearing of a situation as com- 
panion (and to be generally useful) to a lady, not 
far from her mother’s (which was a great in- 
ducement), Fannie applied for the situation, and 
had been an inmate of Mrs. Langsly’s home 
since that time, with a salary sufficient, with 
great economy, to keep her mother and sister 
from want. Thus matters stood when this un- 
lucky occurrence took place. 
s Fannie went up stairs with lingering foot- 
steps, knowing the blow she was g'»ing to in- 


For the Favorite. 


What Mischief Brought About. 

BY MRS. C. CHANDLER, 

OF MONTREAL. 

“ Indeed, 1 know nothing of them, Mrs. 
Langsly ; you do not use them often, and I 
scarcely recollect them.” 

“It is very surprising, Fannie, they should 
he missing from my work-box,” replied Mrs. 
Langsly. “ No one has access to my bedroom 
or work-box but yourself and Sarah. She has 
been with me over twenty years, and I have 
always trusted her as I would have done a sis- 
ter. Sarah knows that those missing spectacles 
were a birthday present from my son, who is 
now dead, and that I prize them above value. 
She would not have taken them.” 

“It does seem very mysterious, Mrs. Laugsiy, 
but I can’t help that; I did not take them. By 
your manner of speaking I shall think you 
meant to imply that. I have been in your em- 
ploy lor more than a year, and I hoped that I 
bad always acted in such a manner as to have 
guined your confidence. I am sorry that it 
should have been otherwise.” 

“I have always had tlio highest opinion of 
you, Fannie Holmes, and I sincerely trust that 
those spectacles may bo found, for your sake as 
well as my own. I shall have a complete stir 
made throughout the house, probable and im- 
probable places shall be searched, and, if not 
found, then I will speak further on the subject,” 
and old Mrs. Langsly bustled out of Fannie’s 
little bedroom. 

Poor Fannie, as soon as the old lady had left 
the room, sat down and pressed her cold hands 
to her forehead to calm her brain. She could 
scarcely understand what it was ail about, so 
agitated had she become. Was she to be taken 
up for theft, when she was Innocent of apy of- 
fence ? 

“ Ah ! my God,” she cried, bursting Into tears, 
“ will my troubles never end ?” 

Every part of the house was searched, every 
bureau, box, nook and cranny, yet no spectacles 
were forthcoming. Fannie had helped in the 
search of the missing article, and at each failure 
her heart sank lower and lower. She knew it 
was enough to provoke suspicion; yet why not 
suspect Sarah as well as herself. She thought 
at hard that it should be laid on her alone. Sue 
■bit her lip with vexation. 

“ Could not Mrs. Langsly see that I am too 
respectable to condescend to so low a crime,” 
she murmured aloud. 

The next morning Mrs. Langsly summoned 
Fannie. She was sitting iu state In the parlor, 
and Fannie felt as if she were about to be judged 
ut some tribunal, so stern and solemn looked 
the old lady. 

“ Fannie,” she began, “ I have sent for you 
to speak to you on this sad and serious matter, 
the one of yesterday. The spectacles, as you 
are aware, have not been found. What am I 
io think? As I told you before, Sarah I could 
not possibly suspeci, therefore, Fannie, I am 
^ruly sorry to say my suspicions are strong on 
you. I grieve for you. 1 shall feel your loss 
very much, for you have ever given me satis- 
faction since you have been with me, and I 
'have always esteemed you. What could have 
induced you, a respectable girl, to commit such 
-,i fault I cannot imagine. If you had been in 
any emergency for money I would have helped 
you. Oh 1 Fannie, Fannie,” continued the old 
•lady, “ your mother is to be pitied. Of course, 
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to do her duty;” and Fannie turned round, and 
was about leaving the room, when she was 
stopped by Mrs. Langsly. 

“A moment more, Miss Holmes. Here are 
your wages to the end of the month. Although 
It has only just commenced, I wish to deal fair- 
ly with you.” 

“I do not wish it, Mrs. Langsly. Give me 
what I have rightly earned, which is a week, 
and I shall take no more.” 

“What I have given you, Fannie, I consider 
right, and I shall have nothing more to do with 
it,” replied Mrs. Langsly. 

Fannie deliberately counted out the money, 
took what she thought proper, and laid down 
the rest on the table. She drew her fine form 
up proudl 3 % her dark eyes flashing with indig- 
nation, and with a slight courtesy to her late 
employer, Fannie left the room. 


flict on ber suderiug mother. Could it bavi* 
been concealed she would have done so, but 
she was obliged to live at home, and the reason 
must be told for her leaving her situation. 

“Fannie has come, mamma,” said little Rosy, 
running to meet her sister, and almost jumping 
into her arms with joy. 

Mrs. Holmes looked feebly up as Fannie 
stooped to kiss her. 

“You have come early to-day, my love. I 
thought this was your busiest time.” 

“So it is generally, dear mamma, but to-day 
Is different. I will tell you why by-and-by, 
mamma.” 

She had left her trunk and valise in the pas- 
sage below, or those would have told the tale of 
themselves, but Fannie wished to break the 
news gradually to her mother. 

Drawing a low chair close to her mother’s in 


Hastening to her own room, she gathered nil the afternoon, and laying her head on ber knee, 
her little effects, which were placed in her | she began the painful subject : 


trunk and small valine, and, slipping down 1 
stairs without a wor I further, she soon procured 
a cab, and in a short while was deposited at her 
mo'her’s door. 

Fannie was indeed to be pitied. Four years I 
before her father bad been In business in rather 
prosperous circumstances ; making a hazardous i 
speculation, he became a bankrupt; taking it 
to heart, he died not long after, leaving a wife 
and two children to mourn his loss. 

For a short time Mrs. Holmes exerted herself 
in needle-work and various ways to supix>rt her- 
self, and give her eldest girl (which was Fannie) 
a decent education ; but being of delicate cousti 


Mamma, I have been very much annoyed 
to-day. Fancy Mrs. Langsly suspecting me of 
taking a pair of gold spectacles.” 

Ill as Mrs. Holmes was, she almost jumped 
up from her sent. 

“ My child, accuse you, how dare she, my 
true, darling girl. Iam shocked. Tell me ail, 
my child, everything.” 

Fannie then related all that had taken place 
at Mrs. Langsly s. 

Mrs. Holmes grew very white, and pressed 
herjmnd to her heart to still its violent beat- 
ing. 

“ Father of Heaven, that I should live to hear 
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fute it. It is too hard — too hard,” and with a 
short gasp, the unhappy mother tell back In- 

sensible. . 

Fannie, who had often seen her mother In 
that state before, used remedies which quickly 
restored her for the time, but the blow had 
been too much for her in her feeble state of 
health, and in less than a month Fannie and 
Rosy were orphans. 

Although so long expecting this event, it still 
came with the force of woe upon the sorrowing 
girls. 

Fannie could not take a resident situation 
uow, and leave her sister alone, so she had the 
daily battling with whatever work she could 
procure to sustain themselves. 

Thus things continued for a month or two, 
matters becoming worse and worse, when 
Fannie thought of an uncle far distant, whom, 
although she had never seen nor scarcely heard 
of, she determined to seek in this emergency 
for her sister’s sake. She had written him a 
letter, but getting no answer, was still bent on 
going. 

The night before they were to start on their 
journey, Fannie was seated on a low stool— al- 
most the only article of furniture in the room, 
she having sold everything that eould raise 
money — when there was a knock at the door. 

Fannie threw down the work she was finish- 
ing, and went to the door. It was a messenger 
with a note from Mrs. Langsly. It ran thus: 
“Dear Fannie, — 

“ The spectacles are found. Will you come 
to mo at once, and I will tell you all. 

“ Yours, In haste, 

“ 8. Lanosly.” 

Fannie sat down, quite undecided what to do 
for a minute or two, then she gave an affirma- 
tive answer. 

Tiie mystery about the spectacles had been 
cleared up. Faunie’s prayers were answered, 
but, alas ! too late to comfort her poor mother, 
who had died sorrowing. Then all the old grief 
came welling up into Fannie’s heart, and she 
burst into tears and wept bitterly. However, 
calming herself, she rose. 

■ “I suppose I had better go at once,” she mur- 
mured iu herself. 

Tneu, throwing on her cloak and hat, without 
waking her sister, she slipped out, aud fastened 
the door behind her. 

Fannie found Mrs. Langsly in the parlor. As 
she entered, Mrs. Langsly came forward to 
meet her, offering her hand, which Fannie pre- 
tended not to see. 

The recollection of that time when she had 
last been there was not likely to make her feel 
very friendly, nor could she forget that Mrs. 
Langsly had been the cause that hastened her 
mother’s death. 

“ Fannie, can you forgive me ?” said the old 
lady tenderly. « I wronged you cruelly. I will 
do all I can to make amends. .Sit down and 
hear all.” 

Fannie silently took the chair to which she 
was motioned, for she remembered too vividly 
her feelings the last time she had been iu tliat 
room, aud her heart was too full to speak. « 

“ Fannie,” said the old lady, “ I have found 
my spectacles, aud who do j\ u think had 
created all this trouble? My grandson, Robby, 
lor mischief, hid them, to amuse himself at ray 
discomfiture when 1 discovered the loss of them, 
lor, from his babyhood, whenever 1 opened ray 
work-box, he would endeavor to snatch them 
out. It appears, two days before he left, the 
mischievous idea entered his head from hearing 
me speak of how much I valued them. I did 
not miss them iu that time, and the morning 
lie was to return to school he forgot to replace 
them, as he had intended, nor did they ever 
recur to his miud again. It was only this week 
that Sarah, in cleaning and dusting the clotlies- 
closet, came upon an old coat of Robert’s. In 
shaking It, she discovered something had fallen 
through the torn pocket into the lining below. 
Seeking what It was, the missing spectacles 
were found. Imagine my consternation when 
Sarah brought them to me. I wrote to my 
grandson direotly to tell him all that had oc- 
curred, asking him if he had placed the spec- 
tacles where they were found. His answer was 
what I have told you, accompanied by a great 
many regrets.” 

At last Fannie spoke : 

“ Mrs. Langsly t why did you accuse any one 
without some proof. Had 1 been placed In your 
position, I should not have acted as you did— I 
should have been more patient. I forgive you, 
Mrs. Langsly, but I can never forget that you 
Hastened my mother’e, death, and that you have 
changed mo from a hopeful girl to a sad wo- 
man.” 

“I am truly sorry, Fannie,” replied Mrs. 
Laugsiy, “ but if you will come back to me I 
will let you take with you your sister also, and 
you shall be as my daughters.” 

“ Thank you for your kindness, Mrs. Langsly, 
but that can never be. I must now tell you 
what you told me once — my confidence is gone, 

I can never acceptor anything from you further 

than civility.” 

Fannie rose and took leave of Mrs. Langsly» 
who seemed grieved at her decision. 

“ 1 am grieved, my dear,” she said, “ that you 
should still ieel unkindly towards me.” 

Fannie assured her that she had no unkind- 
ness towards her, but it would be unpleasant to 
both parties for her to accept her ofl’er. And so 
they parted. 

Fannie, the next day, started, as she bad in- 
tended, and fortunately herself and sister were 
warmly welcomed by their uncle, who washing 
self just about setting out to seek them instead 
of w riling. And thus ended poor Faunie’s dif- 
ficulties. 


